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Pacific Gas and Electric Co. Station “P”—Steam Plant, San Francisco, 
Calif. Engr.—Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, Mass.; 
Contr.—Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., San Francisco, Collif. 
Pozzolith Ready-Mixed Concrete supplied by Readymix Concrete Co., 
Ltd., Son Francisco, Calif. Master Builders Embeco and Metallic Hardener 
also used. (See products’ use below.) 
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OTHER MASTER BUILDERS 
PRODUCTS IN WHICH CEMENT 


DISPERSION IS EMPLOYED 
EMBECO.. 
For non-shrink grouting and re- 
integration, 


MASTERPLATE.. 


Industry's toughest floor... “the 
iron that stays on top.” 


MASTERTEX 


W ater-resisting cement-base 
paint which protects and deco- 
rates exterior and interior sur- 
faces of concrete and masonry. 


N MORTARPRO N 


Controis shrinkage cracks; mini- 
mizes leaky brickwork, also re- 
tempering; contains stearate. 
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Architectural Concrete 
... with POZZOLITEH 


Pozzolith minimizes honeycombing and other segregation 
defects, as well as form marks. This is because cement dispersion 
produces greater plasticity and cohesiveness, with easy place 
ability, even when water is reduced as much as 15%. 

In addition to improving the appearance, Pozzolith provides 


these important advantages: 


1. LOWER COSTS — Placing and Finishing 
2. HIGHER STRENGTH 
LOWER PERMEABILITY 

4. GREAT DURABILITY 
You can meet your concrete requirements better and mor 
economically with Pozzolith than by any other means, such as 
addition of extra cement or of any other admixture, either addec 
or interground. 


Write for ACI and ASTM bulletins on concrete design, specifica! 
and production also new Pozzolith bookle 
No obligation whatsoever. 


BUILDERS © 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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2.2 million more people lived in the U.S. in the first quarter 
of 1949 than a year ago. Half a million more people were 
employed, .6 million more unemployed. For that period, national 
income and income of individuals after taxes were higher than 
last year, dollar volume of business dropped somewhat, savings 
increased by $3.5 billion. 








Sales volume will drop 4% in second half-year below similar 
period last year, according to Dun & Bradstreet report. 





Guy Panero, N.Y. engineer, reporting on a survey his organiza- 
tion has completed, says that building cost estimates have 
dropped as much as 25% in some sections. Greatest drop has been 
in Midwest. Panero noted elimination of "contingency" item from 
most contractors’ bids, as well as more efficient operation and 
increased builder productivity. 











Other surveys, such as one by "Wall Street Journal," bear 

out these facts. Figures from various sources indicate an 
average decline in construction costs for first half of year af 
5%. Guesses are that drop will continue, may reach a 6 to 10% 
lower figure. 





American Institute of Steel Construction, in recent annual 
conference, appraised steel situation through reports of its 
district engineers, found shortage ended and structural steel 
generally available for quick delivery. A.I.S.C. engineers find 
schools, churches, hospitals going ahead at accelerated rate, 
commercial and industrial building lagging. 











Producers’ Council, in a revised estimate, forecasts dollar 
volume of 1949 construction at $18.4 billion, which would mean @4 
Slight drop in expenditure but a gain in physical volume of 
construction over last year. P.C. also sees drop in commercial 
and industrial work (except utilities) and great gain in school 
construction. 

















Commercial rental space is still 98.3% occupied, despite decline 
Since late 1946, when the tide turned, reports Nat'l. Ass'n. of 
Building Owners and Managers. Association officers see much 
work that needs to be done in modernizing old buildings--not 
face-lifting, but “complete rehabilitation and modernization." 








New grease-resistant rubber floor tile in 9" x 9" size, 1/8 inch 
thick, is announced by Fremont Rubber Co. of Fremont, Ohio. 





Yugoslavia, anxious to reach American market, will push several 
building products this year. One is parquet flooring of 
Slavonian oak (shorter and narrower than U.S. standards) : 
another is Adriatic marble, including black Crni Kricke, brown 
Finor, pink Carneol, tan San Stefano, yellow-flecked: white 
Veselja. 














Vermiculite plaster has been given a new fire rating by Under- 





writers’ Laboratories. (See April 1949 P/A, p. 85.) Steel 


columns protected with vermiculite on metal lath are rated for 4 


hours with l¥-inch thick vermiculite, 3 hours for l inch 


thickness. Mix was A.S.A. standard for gypsum plaster. 














































Large-size steel pipe and fittings are now available lined with 
saran rubber 187, a Dow product. Saran rubber, 1/8 inch thick 





for pipe lining, is resistant to abrasion, can be used where 
petroleum products, acids, and chemical mixtures are problem. 





U.S. Plywood announces a new, medium-priced hardwood plywood, 
called Weldwood Craftsman Grade. 1/4 inch thick, it will be 
offered in walnut, oak, korina, birch, and gum. 





Two recent disasters have been studied for indications of 
behavior of materials. Northwest earthquake, which shook many 
buildings, resulted in only $250 damage to Smith Tower Building 
in Seattle, largest structure to withstand major earthquake. 
Steel frame was undamaged. Holland Tunnel explosion tore off 
suspended ceiling in tube, exposed monel hangers which show no 
Sign of corrosion after 22 years in place. 

















Several cities are enacting code provisions regulating 
television aerial installations. Dangers are lightning and fire 
hazard, falling poles. 








Museum of Modern Art states that several loan associations have 
said they would grant mortgages up to $18,000 on Marcel Breuer's 
house which stands in the Museum garden as a show piece. Museum 
has stated that the house could be built in the N.Y. area for 
$27,475, exclusive of land cost, architect's fee, landscaping, 
and service connections. 








Producers' Council, A.I.A., and the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture are collaborating on a visual-aid 
project which will supply schools with 2" x 2" slides covering 
construction and products in use. Prof. Kenneth Sargent of 
Syracuse U. will do editing. 








In order for local governments to qualify for federal funds 
under administration housing bill, states must pass enabling 
legislation permitting local authorities to be set up. All 
States have such legislation now except Iowa, Wyoming, South 
Dakota, Utah, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 











Detroit Institute of Arts will have comprehensive show from 
Sept. 11 to Nov. 20 entitled "For Modern Living." Director of 
exhibit will be Architect Alexander Girard; many other 
architects and designers are on advisory committee. 





Competition for small Roman Catholic mission church was won by 
S.S. Granger of Glendale, Calif. 171 entries were submitted. 





N.Y. Association of Consulting Engineers gave annual award to 
John P. Riley, Director of Development for the N.Y. City 
Housing Authority. Award was for effective work in housing and 
understanding of consulting engineers' problems. 








Olino Grossi, chairman of the Dept. of Architecture at Pratt 
Institute, has been awarded Brunner scholarship by N.Y. A.I.A. 
Chapter, to produce and prepare an architectural exhibit for 
public high schools. 54 schools will use exhibit for a month 
each. 











N.Y. State Association of Architects, which plans well ahead fo! 
its annual conventions and runs worth-while meetings, announces 
this year's dates as Oct. 20 to 21, in Rochester, N.Y. 








French Historical Monuments Service has not yet completed task 
of replacing stained glass windows which were removed from ‘ 





French churches and stored during war. Work is expected to 
be finished soon. 








4000 low-codl houses 
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FOR BETTER VISION, SPECIFY THERMOPANE 


How Builders are beating 
the 1949 Buyers’ Market 


Foreseeing a buyers’ market for houses in 
1949, Levitt & Sons redesigned its 1948 low- 
cost house to make it more exciting and 
livable. A leading feature they added was a 
Thermopane* window wall like the one that 
had made a big hit in their higher priced 
homes. 

When Levitt opened the 1949 model 
house, home hunters stormed the office to 
buy one. Those people, like most, feel that 
living in a small-windowed house is as boring 
as standing in a corner. They like big win- 
dows that open up a home, give it “big 
house” feel. 

And the practicality of Thermopane as- 
sures continuing home-owner satisfaction, 
lasting comfort, economy and livability. The 
insulating shield of dry, clean air, sealed be- 
tween Thermopane’s two panes of glass, keeps 
the home warmer in winter, saves fuel. 
Keeps it cooler in summer. Also, it mini- 
mizes condensation. That’s why each 
Levitt home also has a kitchen window of 
Thermopane. 

Levittown is dramatic proof that Ther- 
mopane is an economical way to build new 
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MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 











sales appeal into a low-cost house. Having 
seen how it attracts buyers, many other 
builders are now using Thermopane in their 
small homes. 

Thermopane units are available in more 


than 70 standard sizes and in stock sash of 


all kinds. Write today for our Thermopane 
book and list of sizes. Libbey ‘Owens: Ford 
Glass Company, 1289 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Two Panes of Glass 


Blanket of Dry Aw 


Bondermetic 
Seal 
(Metal-to-Glas 








Cutaway view of Thermopane 
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PROGRESSIVES TOGETHER 


Dear Editor: Whether or not James 
Ingraham Clark, of Kansas City, Mo. 
(letter in May 1949 P/A) manages to 
get a toe in the A.I.A. “door for youth,” 
or even manages to help swing that 
door back on its butts, his letter sug- 
gests the opportunity to consider again, 
and seriously, the formation of a na- 
tional or international association of 
architects to represent the views and 
ideals of what is a large and, for 
the most part, unrepresented younger 
group. 

In my belief there is a growing need 
and demand for such an organization— 
not a rival or supplemental organiza- 
tion to the Institute, but rather one 
with a different intent and scope. Where- 
as the Institute, in the words of its 
Executive Director, is concerned with 
“maintaining the position and prestige 
of the profession,” such a new associa- 
tion (call it the I.P.A. or, perhaps bet- 
ter, the A.P.A.— with P/A’s approval 
and consent) would be wholly concerned 
with the job of becoming the proving 
ground for good contemporary archi- 
tecture, eschewing eclecticism and “pe- 
riod” or style, and at the same time 
opening its membership to all save 


those who show no professional com- 
petence or judgment in the field of 
modern design. 

It would seem inappropriate in a 
letter of this kind to formulate con- 
cepts or do more than indicate this need 
for an organized group. It might be 
well to point out, however, that there 
are many means to promote such an 
architecture as suggested above, most 
of which P/A has already ably em- 
ployed: 


1) To help architects, especially those 
who demonstrate talent and ability, 
to become established in their com- 
munities. 

2) To advertise the products of these 
architects. 

3) To advertise fully and forcefully 
the meaning of good contemporary 
architecture. 

4)To sponsor competitions. 

5) To further the exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas. 


Although many of the individual 
members of the A.I.A. would fully en- 
dorse such means to promote good archi- 
tecture, the direction and outlook of 
the Institute as a whole has not shown 
any inclination to break with tradi- 





Residential work of 35 contemporary architects of Northern California has been assembled for 
exhibition as “Domestic Architecture of the Bay Region” at San Francisco Museum of Art, Sep- 
tember 16 through October 30, then to tour to larger museums of the country under auspices of 
American Federation of Arts. The house shown above, designed for a Carmel site by Wurster, 
Bernardi & Emmons, one of the most distinguished firms of the region, was one of the 50 or more 
examples chosen for the show by an architectural jury composed of Gardner A. Dailey, Bolton 
White, and Ernest Born. The exhibition, designed by the Architecture Department of University 
of California, a group of young architects appointed by the Northern California Chapter, A.I.A., 
and members of the museum stoff, seeks to clarify relationship of best contemporary design and 


the early 20th century work of the area. 


Photo: Roger Sturtevant 


tional practices or to break ground jn 
helping to eliminate antiquated or ques. 
tionable practices. The A.I.A. is cop. 
cerned with maintaining the position 
and past prestige of the profession, 
The younger group is concerned with 
creating what would be a greater and, 
to them at least, more significant pres. 
tige of the present day. The Octagon 
House, with its formal plan and its 
fusty look, emphasizes past accomplish- 
ment and can hold no appeal as the 
Headquarters and symbol of a stalwart 
new world architecture. “After the 
A.I.A. had opened the door for youth 
no one seemed to want to walk through,” 
says the A.I.A.’s Executive Director. 
It would be hard to compose a more 
pungent self-indictment of any group! 

Youth, then, and not only youth, has 
looked at the A.I.A. and its Octagon 
and has, for the most part, rejected it. 
With a vision of bookworms poring 
over ancient manuscripts and cobwebs 
filming the toothy cornices of dusky 
vestibules, youth, with its determination 
and vast ideals, knows it won’t find its 
aspirations there. 

With this in mind, I should like to 
propose to P/A, to Mr. Clark, and 
others the inception of a new organiza- 
tion—the Association of Progressive 
Architects. 

GEORGE W. CONKLIN 
Simsbury, Conn. 


TRAFFIC IN CANBERRA 


Dear Editor: Norman Bartlett has 
slipped when he says (June 1949 P/A, 
PROGRESS REPORT, page 18) that Can- 
berra is designed on the “Gridiron Sys- 
tem.” Your illustrations in themselves 
contradict that statement. 

Furthermore as to traffic, it depends 
upon one’s point of view. If you are 4 
resident and concerned with your own 
convenience and safety you would prob- 
ably think him wrong in this matter, 
too, but a visitor trying to find his 
way around in a hurry would probably 
consider him right, being well caught 
in the spider webs. He 2 

Canberra was planned with majestic 
boulevards that can be expanded for 
increasing traffic without undue expense 
or loss of plantings. These lead 4: 
rectly from center to center. The dis 
tance from almost any chosen point 0 
the city to any other is less, with fewer 
right-angle turns than any city planne¢ 
on a rectangular system can show. 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie knows whe! 
he is talking about. 


Roy A. Lipprncot 
Los Ang‘ 


(Continued on page 10 
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MACOMBER ROUT DEL 


THE PERFECT 
K|N SUPPORT FOR 
BUILTUP JOBS 
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We don't know whether YOU ever used 
product like Macomber Decking or not. 





But maybe you've watched workmen who 
suddenly discover they can do a bang-up job 
with a very little effort. 


These fellows lay a few Macomber Deck 
plates. They try their weight on them and 
feel the solid support for their work. They 
see how perfectly the plates fit together — 
how easy it is to do a workmanlike job. 











First thing you know, they are taking pride 
in what just a little while ago was just another 
deck job. They find that insulation and builtup 
roofing adhere to this perfect surface in a way 
that adds solid accomplishment to the day’s 
work. 


When Macomber supplies the entire steel | MA aa ma ER 
structure, you get coordinated engineering _ ~ | 
from the ground up. A deck like this is the 

crowning glory of a building and a builder 

who wants results — not alibis. Forward ee ee 
drawings for quotation. mT 


CLIP THIS NOTICE and forward for your copy | 
of new DECK CATALOG containing the new , 
steel deck specifications. A MUST for your | 
| ie a Onn © ee . ae (Oe . a. ae ee files. Ready shortly. Add your name and | 


CANTON. OHIO eee : 














(Continued from page 8) 


THE FAMILY AS CLIENT 


Dear Editor: The Baltimore Museum of 
Art sponsored a symposium, May 6-7 at 
the museum, on Designing the Modern 
Home. The talks dealt with the various 
stages in a family’s life, with and with- 
out children. The panel comprised Mar- 
cel Breuer, Oskar Stonorov, Charles M. 
Goodman, architects; Eliot Noyes, fur- 
niture and industrial designer; Daniel 
U. Kiley, landscape architect; Ann Hat- 
field, interior decorator; Michelle Mur- 
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Want Ltr’ RUST PREVENTION 
THAN RED LEAD - 









phy, Industrial Design Research Con- 
sultant of Brooklyn Museum; and Dor- 
othy Liebes, textile designer. Frederick 
Gutheim, critic on the staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune and author of 
numerous books on architecture, acted 
as moderator. 

Prior to moderated discussion by the 
panel, each member individually ex- 
pressed certain views and philosophies 
on the modern house and the home. 
From this it was obvious, and happily 


. 


bad 


Actually more resistance to weather and chemicals than red lead . . .a 
tighterclinging bond that even penetrates rust! Yet Sonneborn S.R.P. 
(Sure Rust Prevention) is a third cheaper than good red lead paint! 

Extreme exposure conditions that destroy red lead have no 
effect on S.R.P. You can safely use it for temperatures up to 250°. 
Acrid, corrosive fumes and most industrial chemicals have no effect 
on S.R.P. In cold brine immersion tests, S.R.P. prevented corrosion 
214 times longer than red lead. What’s more, there’s no danger of 


lead poisoning—S.R.P. is non-toxic. 
Literally double protection, too. . 


. the rust prevention is in both 


primer and finish coats . . . both S.R.P. formulas. Not just red, 
either—you can pick any of 7 decorative colors. S.R.P. is just one 


of Sonneborn’s many tough-problem paints. 


If you have a tough problem in 
protective painting, concrete treat- 
ment or dampproofing, call in your 
Sonneborn Man. Chances are, he 
has the answers, or can get them 
for you. If you don’t have his name, 
write us your problem direct. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION 


80 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
TS LTS SIMMS TRS SS 


so, that the points expressed by every 
member sprung from sociological! and 
psychological thinking in their approach 
to analyze the contemporary house prob. 
lem and the home. 

Regardless of what the listeners 
gained from the question-and-answer 
procedure, many carried away the key 
fact that designing the modern house 
is no longer a matter of choosing some 
“suburban type” structure in which to 
attempt a home, but rather that the 
modern house takes its form from the 
family’s needs. 

Mr. Breuer aptly stated that “modern 
architecture is not just a matter of a 
flat roof, a lack of ornament, or the use 
of concrete—it is an approach.” 

Here, of course, is where the intelli- 
gent architect comes in. Mr. Goodman 
showed the real service of the architect 
in this role by his statement that “the 
architect should be an objective re- 
searcher into the life of his time and 
must guide the tastes of society A 

Mr. Stonorov added to this thought 
by comparing the architect’s role of 
“simply building” during the period of 
the last set-pattern of living, in the 
Victorian Era, with his present role, 
Today, he pointed out, “. . . there is no 
accepted thing; now the architect is 
charged with the responsibility of being 
sociologist and technician, physician and 
artist.” 

The house to meet the needs of the 
family before the children arrive should 
mean, Mr. Goodman advised, starting 
with a house of one’s own, even though 
it be in plan but one large room and bath 
—but starting with a definite house. 

Mr. Breuer felt that childless couples 
could live almost anywhere—that the 
definite house program perhaps comes 
later. Mr. Stonorov held that the be- 
ginning of married life could be in a 
room or a made-over garage, but it 
should be where the newly wed cal 
observe married life. 

After the children arrive, all agreed, 
the house should be planned to offer an 
intimacy of family life but to allow a 
freedom of expression and living for 
both the child and parent. It was gen- 
erally accepted that the child’s room 
should serve as playroom or, as Mr. 
Breuer suggested, possibly a small 
child’s room off a large hall with th 
hall serving as playroom. The playroom 
should be so planned as to be easily 
supervised. 

The change-over time in a child’s 





room arrives when there is no longer ‘ 
need for a nursery and, as Miss Hat- 
field mentioned, this period varies with 
each child. She felt, as did Mr. Noyes, 
that when the child was able he should 
appoint and decorate his own roon 
Should there have been a specific play- 
room, it should be planned to serve 4 


new function when no longer ded as 
such. 

All agreed the child’s room ild be 
his castle, his retreat, and respected a 
such. 

There was much discussion yut the 
rights and endless freedom to De al- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Write for Engineering 
ond Application Data 


™s free book gives detailed 
mation on e eering and 
se build ng Alcoa 
Custrial Roof nd Siding. 
a Your neart 4 a Soles 
ice or write ALUMINUM 
AMERICA, 

Pittsburgh 


Here is the answer to the need for long-lasting 
roofing and siding that can be erected quickly 
and at low cost... thick, strong Alcoa /ndustrial 
Roofing and Siding. 

Compare costs with other building materials of 
comparable quality. Low in first cost, it slashes 
erection costs, too. Properly engineered and in- 
stalled it does not require painting or expensive 
maintenance: will give vears of trouble free service. 

Aleoa Industrial Roofing and Siding is made of 
an Alcoa Alloy that is unexcelled in resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion by any aluminum alloy 
now made. It withstands smoke and common in- 
dustrial fumes. It can’t rust-streak, rot, warp or 
shatter. It provides a maximum of attractive 
appearance and long life at minimum cost. 


Hedey.' 


I. , 
SHEET & PLATE . SHAPES, ROLLED & EXTRUDED - WIRE - ROD - BAR - TUBING - PIPE ~ SAND, DIE & PERMANENT MOLD CASTINGS - FORGINGS - IMPACT EXTRUSIONS 


TRCAL CONDUCTORS 


+ SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS ~ FABRICATED PRODUCTS ~ FASTENERS - FOU - 


" 


Here are the Details 


THICKNESS: .032 inches. 

LENGTHS: 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 feet. 
WIDTHS: Roofing sheet, 35 inches. Siding 
sheet, 33% inches; coverage 32 inches. 


CORRUGATIONS : “ inch deep. 2.67 inches, 


crown to crown. 


Load-Carrying Capacity 
UNIFORM LOAD 


p.s.f 
(Safety Factor; 2) 


CLEAR 
SPAN 


PURLIN 

SPACING 
6°6" 76” 29? 
6‘0" 70” 35 
5‘6" 64" 4) 
5*0” 58” 5 
4‘6" > 63 
4‘0" 46" 80 
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(Continued from page 10) 


lowed the child—and the planning to 
result therefrom. Singularly, there was 
no mention whatever of educating the 
child on compromising or on discipline. 
Whether it was assumed this was under- 
stood or not, there were times when the 
answer seemed to be discipline and not 
always how to design the house around 
this child’s problem or that. 

Definite problems were brought out 
concerning the individual home in com- 
munity life. The need was clearly shown 





for developing communities of all ages 
rather than forcing certain age groups 
together by the type of housing devel- 
oped. 

The panel made clear the role of the 
allied arts in the picture. Mrs. Murphy 
pointed out that “things in museums 
are valuable in that they give one a 
concrete example of fine solutions for 
their time and place; and our problem 
today is to apply the same kind of thing 
for our needs.” 














ABE BEAR TWELES 
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Gor Wells of Many Colors 


AND LIFETIME SERVICE 


Romany—the real clay tile—offers all the inducement of a 
wide range of attractive colors. The hard glazed surface assures 
countless years of wear and a surface surprisingly easy to keep 
clean. For residences, there's nothing finer for kitchen and bath 
room walls. And for public buildings, institutions and restau- 
rants, Romany assures the most sanitary of wall surfaces. 


Write for color folder 


UREITED STATES 
TN ] De toe 


Tile Council of America 


733 RENKERT BLDG., CANTON 2, OHIO 


ITCCTITRE 


,DO”U 
ANY HITE 





Mrs. Liebes mentioned utility as the 
“number one approach” to fabrics. Tex. 
ture has become prominent, she com. 
mented, due to the prevalent use of 
smooth surfaces by architects. 


As a family’s pattern of living 
changes, so should the house. Since 
television has come to compete with the 
fireplace for the center of focus in the 
living room, one more new wrinkle, to 
mention one of the more obvious ones, 
has been added. As these new problems 
arise, designers in each field are ayail- 
able to meet them intelligently. There 
is no need to be sold an obsolete “bill of 
goods” in the field of living today, either 
in the house or the adjoining yard. Mr. 
Goodman charged that “the average 
American consumer is most to blame for 
what he doesn’t have.” 

There is no better way to help arouse 
these demands by the public and to keep 
the professions on their toes than by 
open forums. Such a symposium pro- 
vokes thought, even in one who might 
have attended with a prejudice against 
the subject being discussed. A special 
salute is due the members of this par- 
ticular panel for the time and interest 
which they generously contributed. 

PAUL PIppIn 
Baltimore, Md. 


IN BRISK DEMAND 


Dear Editor: You may be interested to 
know that my partner and I run a 
town planning and architectural offic 
with a staff of 32. I pass your magazin 
round the drawing office and it is i 
very brisk demand—the domestic work 
particularly appeals—and all that tim- 
ber! How would you like to build : 
house of 1500-square-foot floor spac 
and not use more than 250 cubic feet of 
timber? 
E. JOHN PREECE 
Longlevens 
Glos., England 


LIKED IN AFRICA 


Dear Editor: Having now subscribed to 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE for more 
than a year (though I knew Pencil 
Points well before the war), I am writ- 
ing to express my sincere appreciation 
of such an excellent publication, ane 
of its real value in keeping us here in 
Africa up to date with contemporar) 
thought in your country. It is now quit 
indispensable to my library! As om 
who is largely concerned with the de- 
sign of transportation buildings fo 
land, sea, and air, I look forward t 
seeing in future numbers some details 
of American architects’ solutions ™ 
these problems. 
C. J. Crowe, Architect 
East Africa Railways and Harbours 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony 
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of fluorescent light output to the input of power 


—deliver more light for the electricity used. 


When you specify Certified Ballasts, your customers 
are assured of: 
Rated light output 
Full lamp life 


Dependable performance 
Because Certified Ballasts are made to exacting specifications, 
then tested and checked by Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc., 


yy an impartial authority, they assure customer 





= satisfaction — and proved economy. 
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RUBBLE USED FOR GERMAN CHURCHES 


New churches are arising from ruins of German cities, walls 
being built from the virtually inexhaustible mounds of rubble, 
with prefabricated roofs and supporting members designed 
by Dr. Otto Bartning, eminent authority on church design 
and construction. Aided by gifts from Lutherans abroad, he 
is proceeding with construction of 45 churches of similar 
design. The report of this reconstruction activity and the 
photographs shown here are by courtesy of Theodore H. Irion, 
of Auler, Irion & Wertsch, Architects, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
who has been in correspondence with Dr. Bartning. 

Photos: Hilfswerk (Weitmann) 
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Dr. Otto Bartning, one mo? 
of Germany's noted ar- cro] 
chitects since days of 
the Wiemar Republic, is 
especially known for the 
many churches he has 
designed in Germany, 
Italy, France, Belgium, 
Austria, and the Balkans. 
He also has done hospi- 
tals, schools, and houses. 








Prefabricated structural members and rubble walls, as used by Dr. Bart- 
ning for the Mannheim-Waldhof church (above) and for the Pforzheim 
church (below). The latter is model for 45 churches to be rebuilt with 
aid of Lutherans abroad. 














) ey CRITIQUE: CAMPUS DESIGN 


In considering design for institutions 
of higher learning, the viewpoint can 
be either general or particular. On 
the one hand, there is the pattern of 
the campus as a whole that may be 
assayed; on the other, design of the 
individual buildings to serve special- 
ized purposes can be weighed. In this 
month’s Critique, this dual aspect 
crops up with differing emphasis 
among the four projects considered. 

In Jacksonville Junior College, the 
project is nothing less than the de- 
velopment of an entirely new campus. 
At the other end of the scale, the 
science building for Mills College, 
while successful in itself, is not (at 
present) a unit of a predetermined 
master plan. The other two projects 
—a women’s dormitory for Antioch 
College and the new campus area for 
the Long Island Agricultural and 
Technical Institute — fall between 
these two extremes. 

While the initial presentation 
(right) is concerned with a new 
campus plan for a specific location, 
the analysis that accompanies it, 
written by Arthur McVoy, the proj- 
ect’s planning consultant, contains 
much theory that has the broadest 
implications in the field of campus 
design. 


Arthur McVoy: B.S. Arch., M.A. 
Arch., U. of Fla. Langley Schol- 
orship; study at Cranbrook 
Academy; year of city-planning 
study in Europe. Much teaching 
and city-planning experience. 
At present, director, City Plan- 
ning Commission, Baltimore, 
Md. 


















Planning A New College Campus 


A REPORT BY ARTHUR McVOY, PLANNING CONSULTANT 


After much valuable criticism and many constructive suggestions from 
the president, the Board of Directors, and the architects, a campus plan 
and growth pattern have been evolved for the Jacksonville Junior Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Florida. 

The site selected for the college is a beautiful, 135-acre tract of land 
about four miles northeast of downtown Jacksonville on the St. Johns 
River. The college now is in a cramped, old frame building near the 
center of Jacksonville. The present enrollment is about 500 students. 
The Board estimates a growth in enrollment to about 3000 students in 
the next 20 to 30 years. However, it was determined that the plans 
should provide for eventual growth considerably beyond this figure. 


functions 

The activities contemplated for such a college fall into two groups, aca- 
demic and nonacademic. (See diagram next page.) For efficiency, the 
administration building should be located between the academic and 
the nonacademic groups. 

The nucleus of the academic group is the library. Those classroom 
activities demanding its greatest use, such as the General College, Arts 
and Sciences, Education, Business Administration, and Law School, 
should be most closely related to the library. Predominantly laboratory 
and technical departments, such as the physical sciences and various 
types of engineering, are less closely related to it. As the college grows 
and department libraries are established, the central library could 
function only for Arts and Sciences, the General College, Education, 
and as an administration distribution and storage center for the library 
system. 

The nonacademic group falls into three divisions, assembly (audi- 
torium, union, cafeteria, and little theater), student housing, and 
athletic facilities. 

The assembly group should function as a cultural center for the city 
of Jacksonville. It would serve as a center for concerts, lectures, music 
festivals, conventions, short courses, and other similar functions. Class- 
room facilities for use by these activities as well as for speech, drama- 
tics, and possibly music should be in this group near the auditorium. 
Assembly would act as a focal point between student housing, athletics, 
and the academic area. The diagram indicates desirable student move- 
ment from classrooms and library to dining facilities, auditorium, and 
union building. This relationship with the academic group should also 
exist for the gymnasium. Student housing is closely related to the 
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JACKSONVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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At left: schematic diagram indi- 16 
cating “desirable functional rela- 17 Cen 
tionships” toward which McVoy  ieieteeen 
worked. The accompanying report 20 Parking 
includes detailed argument sup- 22 Soltball 
porting the theory. 23 Playing Field 


Across page: left—the developed 
campus plan adapting the “de- 
sirable relationships” to the spe- 
cific site. Buildings indicated in 
gray represent the first proposed 
stage of development; right—de- 
tail of the first actual area for 
which buildings are being de- 
signed. Floor plans and a render- 
ing of the initial unit, for which 
funds are now being raised, ap- 
pear on page 48. 


Arthur McVoy, Planning Consultant, in association with Kemp, Bunch & Jackson, Architects 


assembly group and the athletic group, particularly 
the cafeteria, union, and gymnasium, with fairly 
easy access to the library and the academic group 

Easy public access, as indicated on the diagram, 
should be provided to administration and the assem- 
bly group, especially the auditorium, the library, 
gymnasium, and the stadium. 

How well the functional diagram was followed 
in developing the plan can readily be seen by com- 
paring it with the adjacent plan showing comparable 
functions. 


the growth pattern 
The plan of the academic group is so arranged that 
each department can expand almost independently. 
Natural growth of the campus from the curved, 
covered walk bordering the central ravine will allow 
free outward expansion with constantly increasing 
space for each department. Thus, as in nature a 
grapevine extends in length as it expands its foliage 
along the stem, the campus will grow naturally out- 
ward from the covered walk as it extends around 
the ravine. 

Growth of union and cafeteria can be handled by 
expansion southward or, in the case of the union, 
over the covered walk to the west. The stadium 


simply expands up the banks of the ravine on both 
sides. 

The only place where considerable expansion 
becomes difficult is in extending girls’ dormitory 
facilities beyond 350 to 400 students, the capacity 
becomes difficult is in extending girls’ dormitory 
unlikely that a city college such as this will ever need 


more facilities than shown, there are two possibili- 
ties for expansion: 
1) Taking over the men’s dormitories for the 
women and moving the men further southward. 
2) Construction of further dormitories eastward 
across Chaseville Road (along east border). 


influences of topography orientation and natural features 
Three major natural conditions strongly influenced 
the development of the plan. 

1) The low land is all “filled” land and will not 
support heavy buildings without considerable added 
expense. 

2) The best views and the most beautiful! trees 
(first-growth oaks, magnolias, hickories, maples, 
wild cherry, and pines) are around the rim of the 
central ravine in a broad band where the terrain is 
flat. 

3) The narrow neck of the long ravine is idea! 
in its width and the slope of its bank for a natural 
stadium. 

These conditions strongly suggested the location 
of nonacademic activities in and around the long, 
narrow ravine because the stadium can best be lo 
cated there. The beautiful building area around the 
central ravine suggested the growth of the academic 
group northward around its rim. Thus the central 
ravine becomes the heart of the campus. 

A fine natural feature which was taken adval- 
tage of was the amphitheater carved by nature i! 
the north end of the central ravine. This area could 
be planned to seat as many as 4000 spectators an¢ 
could be effectively used for outdoor student assem- 
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bly, graduation exercises, concerts, plays, pageants, 
and religious services. It can be developed as a very 
beautiful thing retaining the fine trees, even within 
the seating area, and building benches between them. 
It would be pleasant and cool on warm spring and 
summer days. A floating stage in the proposed lake 
would add dramatic interest and beauty to it. 

Conditions of orientation which influenced the 
plan were as follows: 

1) Direct north-south exposure was generally 
avoided because southern exposure would result in 
too much hot sun in the summer; northern exposure 
would afford practically no sunlight in the winter. 

2) Direct east-west exposure was also avoided 
because of the hot western sun in the late spring, 
summer, and early fall. 

For these reasons most buildings are oriented 
diagonally across the campus. The dormitories, for 
example, will all get some sunlight but none will get 
all-day sunlight. View and the shape of the ravine 
affected the arrangement. The symmetry of these 
groups was not conscious but the result of an effort 
to make the best utilization of space, view, and 
orientation. 

At least as important as proper orientation will 
be the use of overhangs, blinds, arbors, and trellises 
to control the effects of the hot summer sun and 
take advantage of the winter sun. 


movement of students 


Climate determined some of the major proposals of 
the plan. Florida has a warm climate, with a hot 
sun in the spring, summer, and early fall. Rainfall 





is very heavy and comes down in sudden torrents. 
These conditions suggested undercover connections 
between buildings. The covered walk mentioned as 
the “stem” of the growth pattern of the academic 
group becomes also the “stem” for the nonacademic 
group. All but one of the important buildings or 
groups of buildings on the campus is connected to 
this central covered walk. The exception is the men’s 
dormitory group. Undercover connection for the 
entire campus can be effected if the foot bridge 
across the ravine is covered. 


movement of cars 
The campus has been kept a “pedestrian” campus. 
Automobile access has been provided only around 
the campus and where public access is necessary. 
The auditorium, the union, and the administration 
buildings have direct automobile access. A bus stop 
should be also located in this area. The loop which 
provides access to parking areas close to the aca- 
demic group extends down into the lower “front 
yard” of the campus, forming a beautiful pleasure 
drive and access to the athletic areas, the yacht club, 
and parking facilities on the lower level. The bridge 
across the little inlet from the river forms a dam for 
the little central lake. The president’s home is in a 
beautiful grove off the loop. Temporary parking 
areas can be provided directly adjacent to the aca- 
demic buildings for convenience in the early stages 
of growth of the campus. 

Service by truck or car to the buildings not on 
the road system or service drives is by means of 
wide walks. 
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the modular structural scheme 
that allows flexibility in partition 
placement. 
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Off-street parking is planned to care for all needs 
except those of the stadium. A stadium seating 
24,000 would require space for 7000 to 10,000 cars. 
On-campus parking as proposed would provide for 
about 2000 cars. An additional 40 to 50 acres of 
land would be needed. A complete solution of this 
problem on the present site was considered impossi- 
ble. The solution will be in purchase or use of land 
across Chaseville Road to the east, and on the Jack- 
sonville Boys’ Home property to the south. The 
Boys’ Home property would add 600 to 800 spaces. 
Part of the area across the road is being subdivided. 
If the stadium parking is to be solved, action should 
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conclusions 
Greater emphasis was placed upon a strong, simple 
arrangement of functional relationships and a prac- 
tical pattern of growth than upon the sizes and 
shapes of specific buildings. The arrangement of 
academic buildings around the ravine was not given 
detailed study due to the impossibility of predicting 
specific requirements. The rather rigid symmetry 
shown for this group is actually diagrammatic, and 
will undoubtedly give way to freer forms as actual 
requirements are met. 

In like manner, neither the exact sizes nor a 
growth pattern for auditorium, union, cafeteria, or 






be taken soon. little theater are suggested or intended. Ample space SAAR 
and proper interrelationships are stressed. How, for MAX 
utilities example, a gymnasium can be constructed which will DAN | 
A separate utility map suggesting diagrammatically meet the needs of a college for 1000 students at one 
a utility system was prepared. The central heating time, and serve 3000 students several years later is 
plant is located so it would be central to all buildings, an architectural problem beyond the scope of this 
but closer to buildings demanding heaviest heat load report. A maximum of freedom for architectural 
(i.e., union, cafeteria, dormitories, gymnasium). It arrangement and expression is possible without 
is in a secluded location, and accessible for service. having to conform to rigid plazas, axes, or courts 
It can be built at a lower level to provide gravity feed | whose effectiveness would depend upon the comple 
for return lines. tion of several buildings. 
The sewage disposal plant is naturally located on There is general agreement between the Board of 
the river. The southern location was chosen because Directors, the president, and the architects that the 
of the location of the president’s home and the aca- _ college now has a simple, workable plan and patter? gil 4 
demic buildings to the north. for future growth. me % 


McVoy asks that special credit be given to the foresight of Dr. Garth 
H. Akridge, president of Jacksonville Junior College; Carl S. Swisher, 
chairman of the Board of Directors; and Guy W. Botts, the Board’s 
secretary. To the architects, Kemp, Bunch & Jackson, who are design- 
ing the actual buildings, he also pays special tribute “for insisting upon 
a complete, well-worked-out campus plan before any construction was 
started.” 
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Antioch College: Yellow Springs, 


SAARINEN, SAARINEN & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS existing campus (see rendering below), this is the new dormi 
; , tory for women, shown at far right of drawing 
MAX G. MERCER, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 


Above: general view from northeast 
Below (left): detail of sunken court that adjoins the main 
DAN KILEY, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT lunes on the want eile of the tulldine 
Photos: Dearborn-Massar 


The first unit of a sizable, projected development of an 


Gymnasium Research Laboratory Building Future Dining Hall 


Future Library Future Theater Arts Building 
New Dormitories 
Science Building Old Buildings 
Towered Antioch Hall, center) 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 
CONSTRUCTION: Frame: 


Walls: brick; interior surfaces: brick, pain 


plaster, natural birch. isan reinforce 
crete surfaced with asphalt tile. Roof: | 
rel over concrete. Fenestration: 


hitectural projected; 


Insulation: (acoustical): fiber tile; 
Partitions: gypsum tile 


Doors: solid core birch; hollow metal. 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE 























program: 


site: 


solution: 
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A women’s dormitory to accommodate 110, arranged 
in units (each with its social room) of not more 
than 30 students each. Location to be in accord with 
master plan for future development of campus 
Other requirements: a main lounge; apartments 
for three faculty members; locker and trunk-storage 
space. 

Northeastern portion of campus (replacing several 
ungainly maintenance sheds and closing off misee:- 
laneous access roads) which, when future dormite 
ries are built, will form a residential quadrangle 
terminating the north end of the main campus. 
Long, three-story unit organized in two, slightly 
offset wings. First floor has storage and mainte 
nance facilities, three faculty apartments, and 4 
game room, in addition to the main lounge. Each 
upper floor made up of a pair of dormitory units: 
accommodations for 28 (13 double rooms; 2 single) 
on each floor of south wing, and 27 (12 double 
rooms; 3 single) on each floor of north wing, oF# 
total provision of 110. Room arrangement with 
greater dimension parallel to outside wall provides 
excellent light but proved costly. Structural su 
shades (extensions of floor slabs), originally de 
signed above western window bands, were eli 
nated to save money. This resulted in excessive 
heat which is temporarily alleviated with awning 
eventual solution awaits growth of trees. Lané- 
scaping by Dan Kiley. 





Above: sunken terrace adjoining main lounge. 
Below: canopied western entrance (approach from the in- 


campus side), with glimpse of sunken court in background 
Selected Detail of canopy, page 89. 














All three photographs on this page are of 
the main lounge; added ceiling height is 
gained by placing this room three steps 
below the normal floor level. Top—view 
looking southwest out to sunken court; 
right—fireplace alcove in northeast cor- 
ner; below—view along west wall looking 
toward main entrance; a series of con- 
versation nooks is provided along the op- 
posite wall 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
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Eliel Saarinen (top); Eero 
Saarinen (center). In the 
design of the Antioch dor- 
mitory, the Saarinens were 
associated with Max G. 
Mercer (bottom), Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, architect 
Predecessor of the present 
Saarinen firm was the office 
of Saarinen, Swanson & 
Saarinen, which was active 
at the time the dormitory 
was designed. 


Two views of typical double 
dormitory room; much of 
the glass is fixed in its 
aluminum frame; in oper- 
able units, top panel swings 
out; bottom light, in. 

Below: one of the small 
lounges provided for each 
dormitory unit. 
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Long Island Agricultural and Technical Institute: Farmingdale, New York 


REISNER AND URBAHN, ARCHITECTS 


As indicated on the plot plan below, the addition to an existing campus 
presented on these pages is an instance where the buildings that constitute 
the addition are greater in area than those of the campus to which it is 
being joined. The institute is one of six administered by the New York 
State Education Department which prepare high-school graduates for 
technical employment in agriculture, home economics, rural trades, and 
industries serving rural areas. The graduates of the school have been 
referred to as the “staff sergeants” of industry, as opposed to the potential 
“captains of industry” trained in the traditional professions as engineers, 
chemists, physicists, and doctors—whom, incidentally, these outnumber by 
about five to one. At the present time, the Farmingdale campus offers 
courses in agriculture and ornamental horticulture. With the construction 
of the new campus area, the numerous technical and industrial depart- 
ments at present set up in temporary rented space will be joined with the 
agricultural divisions. The new departments to move to the campus will 
include building and highway construction, electrical equipment, radio and 
communications, industrial chemistry, industrial instrumentation, me- 
chanical design, aircraft operation, advertising art and design, dental 
hygiene, refrigerating and air conditioning, and automotive and Diesel 
technology. 

The four major buildings documented in this study are the administra- 
tion-classroom-library building and the gymnasium auditorium (these two 
placed as centrally as possible to make them equally accessible to all depart- 
ments of the institute) ; the Industrial and Technical Building and the 
Home Economics and Practical Arts Building, placed at either side of the 
southwestern terminus of the campus. Since more than a third of the stu- 
dents’ time is given to applying, testing, developing, and perfecting methods 
and procedures, curriculums (hence floor plans) emphasize laboratory- 
tvpe activities. All buildings are modular in scheming (based on a three- 
foot module) and design treatment is consistent throughout—brick and 
stone, with hipped copper roofs. Landscaping and sculptural embellish- 
ment in the form of inset plaques, or freestanding elements such as foun- 
tains, have been developed along with the design of the buildings. 

The old campus echoes the traditional ap- 
proach of a preconceived design pattern; the 
new area suggests, rather, the asymmetrical 


order that derives from independent, master 
planning for use. 
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administration and classroom building 
program: 
site: 
solution: 





Sketch above shows main reading room of 
library, with low extension of room at 
left 


Below, left—end of library wing seen 
from the campus side; right—detail of 
entrance to administrative offices. Sculp- 
ture on Administration wing by Robert 
Cronbach (as with sculptures throughout) 
is schemed as an integral part of the 
design. All renderings by Renares Mendez 
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Administrative offices, classrooms, laboratories, and 
the institute library, combined in a single structure. 
Along the southeastern border of the campus, so that 
the administrative offices may be directly approached 
from the highway which runs along this side. Placed 
in a position as near as possible to the old campus 
inasmuch as the library will be used by the agricul- 
tural students as well as by those in the industrial 
and technical divisions. 

Building organized in three zones, which can be 
operated independently of each other. Administra- 
tive offices occupy a one-story wing at the southwest 
end; the library occurs at the opposite end of the 
structure, nearest the center of the institute campus; 
and between is a two-story block of classrooms and 
laboratories. The second floor of the classroom area 
includes study and instruction rooms similar to those 
of the floor shown. Main entrance to library faces 
into the campus, forming a focal point in the campus 
plan. Beyond the reading room, toward the north- 
east, is a walled, flagged terrace that will be used as 
a reading-room extension in mild weather. An open- 
shelf system of book storage is used along walls of 
the reading room and in metal shelving placed in 
the low reading-room extension toward the terrace; 
a stack room provides additional book storage. 








home economics program: Building, primarily for women, for research and in- 
struction in curriculums including homemaking, art, 
and practical arts building medical and dental technician work, beauty culture. 
child care, photography, interior decorating, costume 
design, and food economics and preparation; build- 
ing also to include a faculty lounge, a student union, 
and recreation room. 
site: South corner of the campus, related in design to 
both the administration building and (to the north- 
west) to the industrial and technical building. 





solution: A T-shaped ground-floor plan, with the cross bar Phe 
of the T aligned along the longer axis of the campus of 

and the leg serving to close the southwest end of the the 

: of 

main quadrangle. An L-shaped second floor (above at 

the downstairs class-laboratory-instruction area): bui 


the one-story first-floor wing contains offices, confer- 
ence room, faculty lounge and student union-recrea- 
tion room. Worth special notice is the way in which 
the three-foot modular structural scheme accommo- 
dates the highly complex plan, with intermediate 
partitioning possible at any one of the window sub- 
divisions, as well as at the main structural supports, 
18 feet on centers. The child care unit is placed at 
the end of the southwest wing so that townspeople 
may bring their children directly to the nursery 
school that is a part of the student curriculum. 
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Photo across page is a rendering of the end 
of the building wing that projects back into 
the compus. At right, sketch of fireplace area 
of the recreation room-student union, at the 
end of the one-story northeast wing of the 
building 


L. . AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 























Jedd Stow Reisner (top right): 
U. of Iil.; Plym Fellowship in 
Architecture, with year of study 
and travel in Europe. Work in 
N.Y. offices and independent 
practice before establishing 
partnership, in 1945, with Max 
Otto Urbahn (below right): U. 
of Iil., BS. Arch.; graduate 
student, Yale U.: B.F.A.; M.F.A. 
Holder of Garland Professional 
Fellowship. During war, as cap- 
tain in Corps of Engineers, in 
charge of road, camp and hos- 
pital construction in Iran. 
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industrial and technical building 
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solution: 
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An extraordinarily complex program involving lab- 
oratories, workshops, and drafting rooms for the 
study of chemistry, paper making, electro-plating, 
and distilling; metallurgy, foundry, and machine- 
shop work; building construction; refrigeration; 
heating and air conditioning; automotive and Diesel 
technology; and electronics. 

The west corner of the campus, near the campus 
perimeter road (for easy delivery). 

A two-story building (nearly 500 feet on the south- 
east face) arranged in an irregular U-shape plan. 
The building-construction department is at the rear 
with a two-story-high lab in which a complete house 
can be built (and, when finished, moved out through 
tall, industrial-type doors to the campus space be- 
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hind). The foundry, at the rear end of the other wing, 
is also a two-story unit. A second floor occupies all 
the space except for these two, two-story areas. As 
with all the campus buildings, the structural scheme 
is of stone-sheathed structural piers (steel skeleton), 
with continuous windows between, the spandrel 
areas being of brick. All roofs are copper, the sur- 
face continuing around the edge and back under the 
soffit into the wall. 





















L. l. AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
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auditorium and gymnasium building 
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L. |. AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


MATERIALS AND METHODS (all buildings) 


CONSTRUCTION: Frame: skeleton steel. 
Walls: brick and stone furred with glazed 


exterior surfaces: face brick, seam 


faced granite; interior: clear glazed tile, 
plaste perforated metal panels). Floors: 
ed concrete slabs, surfaced with 


sement topping, terrazzo, linoleum, or rubber 
tile. Roof: precast concrete slab, with copper 
roofing, with batten seams. Fenestra- 


tion: steel sash (intermediate projected and 
continuous); double-strength clear and plate 
glass. Insulation: acoustical — perforated 
metal panels; thermal—1” and 2” rigid 


insulation. Partitions: clear glazed tile; re- 
movable flush metal. Doors: flush wood 
veneer; hollow metal; baked enamel; freight- 
type doors. 

EQUIPMENT (mostly yet to be decided) 
Heating: mechanical supply and gravity ex 


haust, using existing power plant as source. 


Intercommunication: clock and program sys 


program: 


site: 


solution: 





Auditorium to seat 1200, with stage for dramatics 
and musical performances. A gymnasium, including 
locker and shower rooms, offices, wrestling room, 
bowling alleys, corrective rooms, and swimming 
pool; removable seating to accommodate an audience 
of 1000. Organized in a single structure, with one 
public entrance (a memorial foyer) to serve all 
portions of the building, but so organized that the 
parts may operate independently. 
Located near the dining hall and adjacent to playing 
fields; as close as possible to old campus (near the 
center of the entire developed campus) for easy ac- 
cess by students from all divisions of the institute. 
Aligned in plan with the industrial and technical 
building along the northwest side of the campus. 
Developed around a central open court, with the 
memorial foyer at one side providing ready access 
to all major areas. Pool itself is at a lower level, 
reached from locker rooms by stairways; pool seat- 
ing, therefore, is entered from the main floor level. 
The only second-story portion is the projection room 
at the rear of the auditorium. Broken wall and ceil- 
ing shapes of the latter are designed for acoustical 
control. Passageways provide access to all portions 
of the building, avoiding the necessity of traversing 
any major area. 

Photos across page: center—inner court, 

looking toward wall of swimming pool; 

bottom—a sketch of the acoustically de- 

signed auditorium. 

Photo below: model of building. Gilbert 


Switzer is the sculptor of the wall plaques 
as well as the maker of the model 
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CRITIQUE: CAMPUS DESIGN 





Above: entrance view, from southwest; 
glazed corridor joins the two lecture-hall 
units at front of buildings. 

Photos at right: top—the glazed en- 
trance lobby, with view of one “testing 
court” through windows at right; right— 
view in outside corridor just south of en- 
trance lobby; above the corridor roofs, 
clerestory windows provide bilateral light- 
ing for all laboratories. 

Photos: Roger Sturtevant 
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Mills College: Oakland, California 


CLARENCE W. W. MAYHEW, ARCHITECT 


Clarence W. W. Mayhew: U. of 
Colo.; U. of Iil.; U. of Calif. In- 
dependent practice started 1932, 
interrupted by work in shipyard 
during war. Office reopened, 1946. 
Mayhew has designed several other 
buildings for the Mills College 
campus, including the library and 
an alumnae memorial building. 
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program: A building to house teaching, experimentation, and 
research in the life sciences—bacteriology, zoology, 
and botany (chemistry and physics are housed in an 
older, existing building). Outside testing grounds for 

seeds and plants, a requirement. 
site: Ample, gently sloping land on the beautifully wooded 

grounds of the college campus. 

solution: Four laboratory wings extend east from the north- 
south line of the front portion of the building; out- 
side corridors with clerestory bands above to pro- 
vide cross light border these wings on the south; 
Below: typical laboratory, with acoustic continuous window areas line the northern walls; 
plaster wall surfaces, continuous windows courtyards formed by the wings provide the required 
ar sang ng rege outdoor planting-testing areas. Lecture halls, a spe- 
cabinets and work tables. Partitions are cial lab, a library, and a faculty-and-students room 
movable to provide for future changes in occupy the two end units at the front of the building. 
— Entrance lobby is glazed on both long walls. 















MATERIALS AND METHODS 










CONSTRUCTION: Frame: siece!. Walls: ste 
1 surfaced both inside and it tt 
plaster finish. Floors: concrete slab; asphalt 
Roof: flat tile over 3-ply asphalt roofing 
Glass: both crystal sheet and %-in. plat 
Insulation: (therma wood type. Doors: 

EQUIPMENT: Heating: radiant pane! sy 





n the floor slab. Special equipment: 

















CRITIQUE: CAMPUS DESIGN 


conclusion In these four instances of campus design, one discovers certain things in 
common which seem to indicate definite trends in this field of design; and 
there are also divergencies which reflect not only the differing types of 
programs but also the design convictions of the various architects. 

For instance, in every case one finds design for use, rather than for 
impressiveness or for that most indefensible of design goals—imposingness 
(imposing on whom?). In the three jobs where long-range campus devel- 
opment plans are developed—Jacksonville Junior College, Antioch, and the 
Long Island Agricultural and Technical Institute—the site development is 
in no sense formal; but follows terrain, adapts itself to present and future 
development of the institution, and is concerned with pleasant vistas and 
satisfactory use of outdoor space. In the design of the actual buildings, this 
same fortunate trend is evident; room sizes and interrelationships derive 
directly from the needs of the curriculum and the manner in which the 
buildings are to be used. And in finished design expression, though the 
instances are various in character, there is a welcome realization that these 
educational buildings are of this age—and proudly so. 

The three projects for which long-range campus plans have been worked 
out present strikingly different patterns. In Arthur McVoy’s scheme for 
Jacksonville Junior College, the irregular terrain and special problem of 
making the most of the Florida climate have resulted in a sinuous, natural 
pattern, with curved lines and interrelationships echoing the lay of the land 
beneath. In the case of Antioch, the Saarinens had an existing campus to 
incorporate with the new. The women’s dormitory is carefully designed in 
line with the scale and order of the eventual campus development, which 
will involve alteration and enlargement of several of the older buildings. 
The basic problem Reisner & Urbahn faced in the design of the Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute campus was somewhat parallel to that at 
Antioch but, in this case, the new additions constitute an entirely new 
“wing” on the campus. Hence, the pattern of the total campus plan indi- 
cates a sharp but necessary divergence in scale between the older portion— 
small, axial, tight—and the bold scale of the new, larger buildings plotted 
around open, landscaped areas—a difference that should be visually allevi- 
ated by use of similar materials. 

It is difficult to be critical of the finished design of the individual build- 
ings. The editors feel that all of the projects chosen for publication in this 
issue are well disciplined, expertly handled in detail, and expressive of their 
purpose in an attractive way without leaning on modern or traditional 
romantic associations. Perhaps the buildings of Kemp, Bunch & Jackson 
at Jacksonville seem a bit uncompromising; yet they are certainly clean, ® 
simple, nicely proportioned. The dormitory for Antioch may appear to have y 
some of the same Spartan effect (though the entrance arrangement pro- 
vides a pleasant relief), but we know from the Saarinens that eventual 
appearance (not to mention satisfactory sun control) will not be realized 
until the trees have had a chance to grow. In the design of the Agricultural 
and Technical Institute there may be too much stone, used primarily t 
relate the new buildings to the old; yet the discipline of modular planning, 
carried well into the final design, keeps the buildings from appearing over- 
dressed. In his unpretentious Science Building for Mills College, Mayhew 
has employed small scale and fine detail to achieve an almost domestic char- 
acter, with a grace and delicacy appropriate for a women’s college. 
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Workshop: Seattle, Washington 


J. LISTER HOLMES, ARCHITECT 


program: 


site: 
solution: 


A building to house the varied activities of the 
Seattle branch of Goodwill Industries—an enter- 
prise employing physically handicapped people who 
salvage and recondition old articles and maintain 
shops for display and sale of fabricated and remade 
items. In addition to the work- and salesrooms, office 
space, a lunchroom, and a chapel were required. 
(Note: The success of this particular branch is 
notable; it operates in the black and has disassoci- 
ated itself from the community fund). 
Flat, along the north side of a street. 
Long, rectangular plan, with entrance and shop 
areas arranged at the west end; stock- and work- 
room (with adjoining receiving and shipping dock) 
on the east. Small basement under east end allows 
use of gravity drop for paper baling and shredding; 
return to truck dock for shipment by means of an 
elevator. A small second floor toward the west end 
of the building (also served by an elevator) is made 
up of office space, lunchroom, and chapel. The large 
general workroom occupying the northeast portion 
of the main floor is lighted both by continuous indus- 
trial-type sash at the wall line and (for the inner 
area) by a clerestory band in the roof. 

Photos: Dearborn-Massar 





Structure is concrete frame and roof, with insulating 
material set in forms at time of pouring. Above: public 
entrance, with windows of office area above; exterior 
wall is of 5” tile laid in alternate courses with roman 
brick. 

Below: view toward vestibule (and doors to sales- 
room) from inner lobby. 

Across page: top—the second-floor lunchroom; near 
end may be closed off by folding partition for use as 
conference room; bottom—chapel; obscure glass on 
east wall. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





MATERIALS AND METHODS 
CONSTRUCTION: Frame: 


und r 


Flooring: i 
Roofing: built up. Fenestration: stece! 


1s. Insulation: v 
titions: t 


EQUIPMENT: Heating: 


J. Lister Holmes: U. of Wash. (engi 
neering); U. of Pa. (architecture). Work 
in offices in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Seattle; own practice established 1922 
Past president, Washington State Chapter, 
A.1.A. 





















Factory: Ripon, Wisconsin 


AULER, IRION & WERTSCH, INC., ARCHITECTS 


Above: the product. At right: public and 
office entrance. 

Across page: top—view from southwest; 
road at left leads up and around to 
delivery dock at rear; dock in center is 
for shipment of finished product; office 
and administration block, right; center— 
detail of letter, with latticed sunshade 
above windows of office area. 

Photos: Hedrich-Blessing 



























program: A factory for the manufacture of “rippin’ good 
cookies,” both plain and sandwich type (marsh- 
mallow topped; with icing, etc.) ; capacity to be 2000 
pounds of cookies an hour, involving use of a 300- 
foot-long band oven. Cleanliness and an efficient 
process flow were prime design factors. 
site: Long, narrow, flat site, with one narrow end on 
north side of main highway at the edge of town; 
rail siding along east border of property. 


solution: Administration-office unit and public entrance at 
front of property; plant organized within a simple 
rectangle at rear; raw material storage rooms on | 


east of building beside rail siding; truck delivery 
dock at northeast corner; shipping dock (by truck) 
at southwest corner of plant (at end of the produc- 
tion process). Two-story-high oven-packing room 0¢c- 
cupies west side of building. Steps of process from 
raw material to packaged product (indicated in both 
diagram and pictures on following spread) follow 
logical path with no cross traffic. Steel-framed build- 
ing is laid out in 20- x 25-foot bays. 
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Henry Auler (top): Past president and di 
rector, State Association of Wisconsin Ar- 
chitects; 45 years’ experience. Theodore H 
Irion (center): B. S. Arch., lll. Inst. of Tech 
Associated with present firm for last 15 
years. Robert S. Wertsch (bottom): B.S., Civil 
Eng., U. of Wisc. In charge of firm's en 
gineering department for past 18 years 
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RIPON, WISCONSIN 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
9. 


Above: flour arrives at receiving dock at 
northeast corner of building; weighing 
platform at left. 

Right: top—sifting machine from which 
the flour is then pumped to mixing units 
(photo below) which are directly north 
of the sifter. Above the mixers, scales 
weigh the mix automatically. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 


CONSTRUCTION: Frame: ste: 
eams. Walls: cavity 
ement block; c 

Floors: 


W ulf-inch lay 
Fenestration: stee! 
1Di aZing in ollice 
Doors: 
EQUIPMENT: Heating and air conditioning: 


ti-pl 


nt units. Special equip- 


llow beaters; flour-handing 


Pictures at left should be read in relation 
to diagram on facing page. They show top 
to bottom: 

Mixed dough cut into cooky forms (4) 
travels on conveyor band toward . 

. the 300-foot-long band oven (5) 
Overhead conveyor (6) takes cookies on 
round trip for cooling after baking. 

Baked cookies emerge from oven (right 
hand end of 5). 

Cookies travel down from cooling con- 
veyor to packing tables (7). Roller con- 
veyor overhead feeds boxes to tables 

Sandwich-type and topped cookies go 
from this main production line to a 
parallel line (on east side of room) where 
marshmallow drops by gravity from a 
mezzanine “beater room” at the appro 
priate place in the process. 

Below: the packaged cookies being 
wheeled out to the truck-shipping dock 





House: Menlo Park, California 


JOHN CARDEN CAMPBELL, DESIGNER & WORLEY K. WONG, ARCHITECT 

















John Carden Campbell (left): trained 
chiefly at Rudolph Shaeffer School of 
Design. Worley K. Wong (right): graduate 
of the School of Architecture of the U. 
of California. 


program: 


site: 


solution: 


A minimum house for a professional couple (she is 
a landscape planner; he is a photographer). Provi- 
sion required for addition of two studios and another 
bedroom. 

Slightly sloping site, with a 50-foot frontage and a 
depth of 200 feet; lot faces east toward the street; 
a magnificent live oak tree, about half-way back 
toward the north side of the site. 

Initial unit organized within economical 16’ x 46’ 
rectangle. Building placed toward the south side of 
the lot and angled in such a way that future addi- 
tion of studios will form a wide-armed enclosure for 
the oak tree. To minimize the boxiness of a rectan- 
gular building, the roof is sloped from a height of 
7’-6” at the bathroom to 10’-6” at the west end of 
the living room. The tall windows in the northwest 
corner of the living room are fixed. 


Across page: general views of front and garden 
sides of house. Ventilation at fixed corner 
windows is managed by screened, louvered 
unit above window in the west end, controlled 
by an in-opening panel on the inside. 
Below: detail of the south terrace. 
Photos: Andrew Christensen, Jr 











MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 
CONSTRUCTION: Frame: wood. Walls: 


frame surfaced (outside) with boards and 


The 
gral 
194, 


wood boards. Roof: tar and crushed brick cou! 


battens and (inside) with wallboard or red- 


ver wood frame. Fenestration: wood case ties 
nents; crystal glass. Partitions: 2 x 4 stud alre 
frame. : offic 
EQUIPMENT: Heating: gas floor furnace ; 
nanual control. Kitchen: electric stove and ae 
refrigerator. eng! 

tles 

orgs 
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Top: dining corner of main living room; 
entrance and bedroom hall at left. 
Center: west end of living room with 
fixed windows in northwest corner; hearth 
tile extends out to the window wall. 
Right: detail of the north windows in 
the living-room corner. 
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i) OFFICE PRACTICE 


The Case for the Staff Engineer 


BY HARRY W. TERRY 


The continuation of the tremendous building pro- 
gram which the United States has experienced since 
1945 is forcing the already busy architects of the 
country to make ever more effective use of the abili- 
ties of their staffs. The architect who has not 
already done so must now organize his office for 
efficient production. One way of doing this, when the 
size of the office warrants it, is to employ a staff 
engineer. This article will outline the responsibili- 
ties and the qualifications of such a member of the 
organization. 

The increasing importance of such methods of 
controlling environment as air conditioning has 
placed on many architects a responsibility much 
greater than before the war. It has increased the 
employment of specialists, but it has not relieved the 
architectural organization of its responsibility. Only 
the architect has the knowledge of all subjects needed 
to advise his clients properly. The staff mechanical 
and electrical engineer provides, in the architect's 
own office, the knowledge, experience, and judgment 
in engineering matters that are needed in formulat- 
ing this advice. 

This engineer is not to be confused with the engi- 
heering draftsmen and designers who are custom- 
arily employed in many architectural offices where 
the architect is his own engineer. The staff engineer 
is of policy-level stature and is fully competent to 
coordinate the activities of any mechanical and elec- 
trical experts employed to prepare plans and spec- 
fications, or to undertake the design of any mechani- 
tal and electrical work the architect wishes to plan 
and delineate with his own personnel. In general, his 
duties would be to determine office standards with 
regard to engineering problems, to see that these 
standards are met in the design of buildings which 
*manate from the office, and to make sure that draw- 
ings and specifications as well as selection of mate- 
rials and equipment comply with these standards 
and will result in good design. 


duties 
In detail, the duties of a staff engineer might be 
listed as follows: 

Preliminary Studies and Reports. This work 
would include examination of the site, preliminary 
investigations and collection of such data as may be 
necessary in connection with client or design con- 
ferences, economic studies, preliminary layouts, 
estimates, and reports. 

Contract Drawings and Specifications. This may 
require the preparation of contract drawings, spec- 
ifications, and estimates of contract costs, or the 
coordination of architectural and engineering draw- 
ings and specifications during their preparation by 
others. 

In this connection it might be pointed out that 
much confusion and duplication can be avoided when 
the staff engineer prepares the special General Con- 
ditions of the mechanical and electrical contracts and 
includes them in the architect’s own Supplementary 
Conditions. Consulting engineers usually include in 
their specifications General Conditions applying 
only to their own contracts. These quite often dupli- 
cate the A.I.A. General Conditions which the archi- 
tect uses; and sometimes they conflict with them and 
cause confusion and difficulty. The writer believes 
General Conditions prepared in the architect’s office 
will be better-drawn legal documents than if the 
responsibility is divided between the architect and 
the consulting engineer. Some firms prefer to edit 
the consulting engineer’s General Conditions, delet- 
ing any redundancy. This again would be the respon- 
sibility of the staff engineer. 

Services During Construction. Contractors’ 
plans and shop drawings, and materials and equip- 
ment submitted for approval should be checked by 
the consulting engineer responsible for the design of 
that branch of the work and then reviewed by the 
architect’s staff engineer. The staff engineer should 
make the necessary visits to the work during its 
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progress to prevent conflicts between trades, and to 
check progress reports and assure that installations 
are being made as expected. If required, the staff 
engineer should be able to act as field supervisor, 
prepare progress reports, make monthly and final 
estimates, and render the final report. 


office standards 

A good administrative engineer should organize his 
work and codify it so that whatever he undertakes 
will be according to approved office policies. This 
means that the staff engineer should prepare policy 
manuals which, after they have been approved, will 
become his authority for any decisions he has to 
make. 

Every office should have a mechanical and elec- 
trical design manual setting forth the architect’s 
standards and principles of design. Such a manual 
should include a section on material standards and 
on approved makes of equipment and materials; it 
should be supplemented by a specification manual 
indicating in detail what must be covered in spec- 
ifications and what shall go on drawings; for the 
benefit of whoever writes specifications and whoever 
transcribes them, the manual should give the format 
for specifications. 

The staff engineer should prepare a comprehen- 
sive manual for field superintendents. The manual 
should be written to assure that the finished work 
of contractors will conform to the architect’s stand- 
ards in all particulars whether exhaustively covered 
in specifications or not. An adjunct or supplement 
to the superintendents’ manual is the clients’ main- 
tenance manual. This manual should include all 
maintenance instructions which apply generally to 
the proper upkeep of mechanical and electrical work 
and should also include suitable instructions to guide 
contractors in the preparation of operating instruc- 
tions and maintenance rules required for each craft 
before final payment is issued. 


professional qualifications 

The educational and professional background of a 
competent staff engineer should be evidenced by his 
license as a professional engineer or by a degree 
from a recognized engineering college. He should 
have had practical experience in construction and 
maintenance with contracting firms and at least 15 
years’ professional engineering work with recog. 
nized architects or in engineers’ offices. 

An engineer, to be satisfactory in a staff posi- 
tion, must not only be intelligent to the extent 
measured by his professional qualifications but he 
should not as the result of his experience have be. 
come “one-line” minded. “One-line” men have spent 
so much time at their specialty that their ability to 
think quickly on new and different problems has to 
a certain extent been lost. This may be reflected in 
stereotyped solutions to design problems, when far 
more brilliant answers are desired. 

The staff engineer should have particularly good 
administrative ability so that work schedules are 
prepared and carried through on time and so that no 
one will have to wait for him to furnish whatever is 
necessary for the smooth progress of the work. 

The architect considering the employment of a 
staff engineer can expect to pay from $6000 to 
$12,000 a year for full-time service, depending upon 
the availability of local talent and the importance of 
the projects he handles. Whether this extra salary 
expense is warranted depends largely on how effec- 
tively the architect is organized to capitalize fully 
on these engineering services. 

A staff engineer should function to effect a reduc- 
tion in the cost of the preparation of architectural 
and mechanical plans and specifications. He should 
be able to accomplish better coordination of these 
same plans to the end that fewer time-consuming 
adjustments need be made in the field, that fewer 
extras will be required, and, most important of all, 
that clients will be better satisfied with the services 
that have been rendered. 
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In the continuing search for ways 
to reduce building costs, an architect 
will exploit all structural methods 
that enable him to design more eco- 
nomical structures. Here is one 


f MATERIALS AND METHODS method used to good advantage at 


his Kings Park, Long Island, New York. 
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Left: fragmentary floor plan shows typical 


dayroom with 40° x 16’ bays. 


Upper right: longitudinal section through 


haunch of 
spanning dayroom. 


reinforced concrete girder 


Lower right: transverse section through 


girder at center span. 


reinforced concrete haunched girders reduce waste cubage 


By the use of reinforced concrete 
haunched girders in two buildings of 
the Kings Park State Hospital, Hart, 
Jerman & Associates, New York ar- 
chitects, have made a substantial re- 
duction in waste cubage. Plans that 
combine large unobstructed rooms 
with small rooms and closets will fre- 
quently require excessive floor-to- 
floor heights and result in wasted 
space. In order to accommodate the 
prescribed clearance under girders 
and the depth needed for floor con- 


Using a reinforced concrete 
haunched girder this height be- 
comes: 


9’-3” clearance under girders 
1’-2” haunched girder 
1” floor finish 


10’-6” floor to floor 





It is evident that 1’-5” may be 
saved by employing this method of 


the structural designer assumed 20” 
x 24” columns and used the following 
loading: 


Live load (60 x .85) 51 
Flooring 12 
6” Filler block plus 

2” slab 73 
Plaster 6 

142 lbs. per sq. ft. 

Beam load 
142 x 16 


° ri - * _ ¢ > ™ 9o"7 
struction, closets become like chim- spanning the dayroom. As each build- , a antl 
heys, and small rooms require sus- ing is three stories high and each average beam 

weight 200 


pended ceilings. 

_ At Kings Park, dayrooms with 40- 
‘oot widths have been economically 
combined with rooms of 100 square 
leet or less in area. 

The desired clearance under gird- 
*rs was 9’-3”, Treated as a simple 
veam, the most economical steel sec- 
0n was a 27 WF. This construction 
would produce the following floor-to- 
oor height: 

9-3” clearance under girders 

* 2° fireproofing 
<«-o girder depth 
2” fireproofing 
1” floor finish 


et 


1l’-11” floor to floor 


floor contains 45,000 square feet, 
384,000 cubic feet will be saved in 
these two structures. 

As no change is made in the me- 
chanical work, except in length of 
vertical piping and reduction of vol- 
ume to be heated and ventilated, this 
economy is not at the same rate as 
in over-all cubage. Nevertheless, a 
significant savings was accomplished. 

The engineering was performed by 
Seelye, Stevenson & Value, also of 
New York. The haunched girder is 
24” deep at face of column and tapers 
to 14” at the fifth point of the span. 
Beam widths are 48” for the positive 
moment and 24” for the negative 
moment. In designing these girders, 


2470 lbs. per lin. ft. 


Beam factors and moment coeffi- 
cients for this member of variable 
section were obtained from Hand- 
book of Frame Constants, published 
by the Portland Cement Association. 
A simple moment of 480 foot kips at 
center span was reduced to 116 foot 
kips by “throwing” the difference 
(the end moment of 364 foot kips) 
into the columns by means of the 
haunch. The ultimate strength of the 
concrete for this design was 3000 
p.s.i. B.H.H. 
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Perlite, in its natural state a useless 
voleanic rock, has been successfully 
exploited by the Great Lakes Carbon 
Corporation and developed into a 
unique building material now mar- 
keted as Permalite. Perlite is first 
granulated, then expanded by heat. 
The end product, remarkable for its 
strength and light weight, is excep- 
tionally suitable as a plaster and 
concrete aggregate, and has been em- 
ployed successfully in many major 
installations in western United 
States. 

plaster aggregate 

Permalite, a plaster aggregate one- 
tenth as heavy as sand, weighs only 
8% pounds per cubic foot. When 
fire-tested by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratory at Chicago, plaster made 
with this aggregate received the fol- 
lowing ratings: on structural steel 


Typical brown coat 
application of 
Permalite - gypsum 
plaster. Compared 
with sand plaster, 
hawk load weight 
is reduced about 
two-thirds. 


permalite, plaster aggregate, weighs only 814 pounds per cubic foot 


Left: perlite ore blasted from side of mountain 
contains from two to five percent of trapped 
water. Ore is crushed and screened at mine- 
side, shipped by rail to the expanding kiln. 
Below: photomicrograph of Permalite particle. 
Trapped water, expanded by heat, forms a 
sturdy, cellular structure. 





beams and steel floors, 4 hours; on 
structural steel columns, 3 hours; 
and on 2” x 4” wood stud partitions, 
1 hour. The manufacturer states 
that this plaster possesses insulation 
qualities that are three times better 
than those of sanded plaster. Its 58 
percent savings in on-the-wall weight 
will greatly reduce a building’s dead 
load; structural designers will use 
this saving to adopt lighter struc- 
tural members. Reduction of excess 
dead load will result in reduced build- 
ing costs. 

Permalite plaster is being em- 
ployed in all brown and scratch coats 
in the 3010 rental units of the Park 
Forest project near Chicago. In this 
development, designed by Architects 
Loebl, Schlossman & Bennett, the 
total amount of plaster aggregate 
will run to 2600 tons, as against 
26,000 tons of sand that would have 
otherwise been used. Talks with em- 
ployees of McNulty Bros., plastering 
contractors for this project, have 
revealed other advantages, from the 
laborer’s point of view, in building 
with this product. The aggregate, 
packaged in bags containing 4 cubic 
feet each and weighing only 34 
pounds, can be easily moved and 
without waste from one location to 
another. Because of its lightness, the 
plaster is easy to trowel, rod, and 
darby, and will not slump on the wall. 
When workman fatigue is decreased, 
workmanship is improved. A large 
quantity can be stored within a 
building without exceeding a floor’s 
allowable live load. As Permalite 
cannot freeze, winter plastering is 
greatly simplified. Sand pits that 
shut down after the first freeze will 
not constitute a threat to continued 
plastering operations. 

In addition to the brown coat ag- 





gregate, Great Lakes Carbon (or. 
poration has developed an acoustic 
plaster aggregate which weighs from 
10 to 12 pounds per cubic foot. It jg 
used in the finish coat and applied 
with a trowel. The particle gradation 
of this acoustic aggregate produces 
a plaster surface which, with , 
trowel finish, develops a noise redye. 
tion coefficient of .60. 


concrete blocks 
Recently, Permalite concrete blocks 
were made for testing at the Under. 
writers’ Laboratory. The blocks were 
conventionally dimensioned in height 
and length, but were made only 4’ 
thick instead of the usual 8”. They 
were fire-tested and received a 4. 
hour rating. It is believed that this 
is the only 4-hour rating that has 
been given to a 4” concrete block by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratory. The 
most advantageous use of this block 
will be as curtain wall backing for 
both steel frame and reinforced con- 
crete construction. Steel reinforce- 
ment for this block has been designed 
by Fred Severud, New York engi- 
neer. As a result of a load test con- 
ducted by Theodore Crane, Professor 
of Architectural Engineering, Yale 
University, it has been established 
that this curtain wall backing wil 
resist 150 pounds per square foot in 
horizontal stress. This figure exceeds 
the requirements for nonbearing cur- 
tain walls in New York City. 
Permalite blocks weigh only 2! 
pounds per square foot. This figure 
represents a dead load saving of 5! 
pounds per square foot which would 
otherwise be imposed by a conven- 
tional 8” brick wall backing. These 
blocks have the same insulation value 
as one inch of cork and _ provide 
greater insulation than other * 
curtain wall backing units now it 
use. Employment of a 4” block fur- 
nishes the building owner with mort 
usable floor area which provides it- 
creased revenue. 


concrete aggregate 

Extensive research has also bee? 
made in the use of Permalite in col- 
crete. The concrete aggregate * 
somewhat coarser than the plaster 
aggregate and weighs about ls 
pounds per cubic foot. The researe 
has developed an excellent insulating 
and fireproofing concrete that weigh 
only 35-45 pounds per cubic foot, de 
pending upon the mixture wséé 
Permalite concrete will possess 10-!: 
times more insulating value tha 
ordinary concrete. 


All Permalite products are mad 
according to A.S.T.M. speci! <7 
B, A. 2 
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In a discussion of illumination levels, quality of light, glare, 


contrast, color of light, and overhead brightness ratios, the 


author sets down the general principles of design for sight 


saving. He has included only as much of the complex back- 


ground as seems necessary for understanding. 


Design for Sight Saving 


By LESSING WHITFORD WILLIAMS * 


There is no question of the architect’s desire to de- 
sign in accordance with human needs; how to do so, 
however, is another matter. Plenty of thought has 
been expended on interiors wherein the eyes are put 
to steady use, yet a great proportion of even the new- 
est designs are deficient in regard to eye health; in 
some respects, they are seriously inferior to the con- 
ventional designs. Until now, there has been excuse 
for such mistakes ; today, there is not. In the past, the 
welter of conflicting viewpoints that discouraged 
anyone who tried to penetrate the scientific back- 
ground of controlled lighting was a fair excuse. Now, 
practicable areas of agreement are discernible be- 
tween the different experts, and laboratory tests 
have been supplemented by controlled experiments 
involving large groups of school children over long 
periods of time. These studies have confirmed the 
validity of present thinking about light, and have 
done far more. They have demonstrated clearly that 
environment for seeing has not only an even greater 
effect on eye health than was generally supposed, 
but it has also a parallel effect on general health, re- 
sistance to disease, and even on the mental activity 
of children. It very probably has an effect on the 
adult’s mental activity as well. 

Of particular significance to the designer is the 
fact that harmful conditions are not always evident. 
The trend of research is toward subtler, usually un- 
noticed factors which are perhaps more capable of 
harm than obvious ones. Criteria necessary for guid- 
ance in design have been developed, and though there 
are differences in emphasis between research groups, 
architects can know what to watch for. An attempt 
is made here to set down the general principles with 
only as much of the still-complex background as 
seems necessary for understanding. 

It must be borne in mind that conditions for maxi- 
mum ease of seeing are sometimes the very opposite 
of those for lighting to create a mood. They are 
established primarily to facilitate the more severe 
and long continued visual tasks, as in schoolrooms, 
drafting rooms, and general business office areas 
Where the effect on the emotions is secondary. Since 


miner Geo. B. Post & Sons, Architects, New York City. Member, The 
omt Committee of A.1.A. and Producers’ Council 


most of our problems fall between the extremes, it 
is our professional responsibility to know when and 
how far we can deviate from best seeing conditions, 
and when such deviation is legitimate. 


illumination levels 

Disputes over quantity of artificial illumination are 
not yet ended, but an architect who follows the recent 
recommended footcandle levels of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society will not find himself too se- 
verely criticized by extremists on either side. As for 
daylight, the popularity of large glass areas insures 
adequate quantity, though the question of distribu- 
tion is another matter. 


quality more important than quantity 


Of far greater importance to the designer is the 
increased emphasis upon quality of light, and the 
vastly more complete and integrated analysis of what 
constitutes quality. It is generally recognized, at last, 
that deficiencies in quality may nullify increased 
intensity. Significant in this reappraisal of lighting 
is the shift of attention from glass areas, or lighting 
fixtures, to the room as a whole. A lighting manual 
of 1930 mentions brightness contrast and glare, but 
there is a vast difference now in our understanding 
of these and other factors which make for quality. 
We have today a relatively simple list of factors by 
which the lighting of any space may be analyzed for 
ease of seeing. They apply equally well to natural or 
to artificial lighting; in fact, considerable of the re- 
cent development was accomplished in the former 
field. 


glare 
The harmful effect of direct glare, of course, has 
long been recognized, but remarkably little was done 
about it in actual practice. Now we know that even 
small differences in brightness of areas within the 
field of view have really serious effects, and that 
when a visual task is long continued, more extensive 
use of control methods is required. In artificial 
lighting, the old diffusing glass globe and the bare 
fluorescent tube, actually of still greater surface 
brightness, are replaced by fixtures whose unit 
brightness at various angles can be obtained from 
the manufacturer. In the case of natural light, the 
controls also are familiar: exterior awnings and 
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overhangs, solid or louvered to cut off direct sunlight; 
interior diffusing shades; venetian blinds; inclined 
diffusers and reflectors; vertical vanes; and direc- 
tional glass blocks, to cut off the glare from the sky. 
Some of these devices project light further into the 
interior. In some cases, they have required study 
to avoid excessive surface brightness. In the case 
of glass block, this has been done by the manufac- 
turer. In the case of louvers, careful design is re- 
quired, lest the baffle itself be disturbing. As a 
palliative, the placement of occupants may be ar- 
ranged so that the light source is not seen. In class- 
rooms or lecture rooms, however, this arrangement 
may lead to very difficult conditions for the teacher 
or the speaker who faces the light, and it is not ap- 
plicable to classrooms for the lower grades or to 
other rooms in which the occupants move about at 
their work, 

Reflected glare is also a factor to which lip serv- 
ice is freely rendered, but which is too frequently 
slighted in actual design. Obviously, specular glare 
may be controlled either by eliminating the reflecting 
surfaces or by screening the source. The former 
method is not fully under control of the architect, 
while the latter is. There comes to mind a “model” 
domestic science room which was newly lighted to 
high intensity with eggcrate-bottomed fixtures. The 
uncontrolled reflections of the bare tubes on the 
polished metal and glossy enamel of the kitchen 
equipment should have been a lesson to anyone. 
Recently, one well-known manufacturer of over-all 
eggcrate louvers reprinted in his advertising a 
warning by one of our foremost authorities, pointing 
out the unsuitability of any eggcrate louvers for 
classrooms, because they afford no control of re- 
flected glare, although shielding the light source 
from direct view. Nevertheless, they are dramatic, 
they photograph well, and because they are fine in 
the right places we shall continue to see them in 
wrong places. How many office installations control 
glare reflected from typewriters? Until shiny pens, 
rulers, finger rings, and glossy paper are gotten rid 
of, the safe course is elimination at the source. 

Subtler in quality, and therefore still more subject 
to neglect, is diffused glare. Yet authorities today 
are emphasizing its great importance. Veiling glare 
may result not only from reflection of a concentrated 
source by a reasonably matte surface, but also from a 
fairly large bright area reflected by a semi-matte or 
glossy surface. In either case, the visibility of the 
“task” is enormously reduced. A familiar example in 
schools is the veiling glare on the left end of a front 
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chalkboard from a window close to the front of the 
room. The veiling glare may make the writing on the 
board completely illegible to pupils in the right front 
corner. This was the basis for the old standard for- 
bidding windows within a certain distance of the 
front wall. When flexibility demands continuous 
strip windows in modern design, the chalkboard is 
best not extended to the corner. 

Glare is the extreme form of brightness contrast. 
Lesser, apparently innocuous contrasts have become 
subject to control. With increase of illumination in- 
tensity or of task duration, contrast control must 
become increasingly strict. Contrasts between desk 
top and floor, walls and trim, seem innocuous and 
perhaps are, at low lighting levels, but their capacity 
to disturb rises very quickly as intensity is increased. 
At the high levels regarded by many as minima to- 
day, contrasts must be carefully limited. 


contrast 

Contrast within the task itself, as of black type with 
white paper, is obviously necessary for seeing. Sen- 
sitivity to this desirable contrast increases rapidly 
with light intensity from one-half to 50 footlamberts, 
but very little above 100. On the other hand, contrast 
of the task with its immediate surrounds becomes 
increasingly disturbing at high light levels, and in- 
tensely so with appreciable periods of exposure, thus 
nullifying the value of the increased light. When the 
brightness of the area surrounding the task is low, 
the graph of visual acuity actually shows a down- 
ward trend above some 38-40 footlamberts (say 50 
footcandles at 75 to 80 percent reflection factor). 
When the surround is totally dark, it will do so above 
7 to 15 footlamberts. 

There is fairly general agreement that the adverse 
effect of contrasts within the background bears some 
direct relationship to the area of contrast, and an 
inverse relationship to their distance from the cen- 
ter of the visual field. Authorities differ somewhat 
as to the importance of these factors. Some hold that 
small enough areas of fairly sharp contrasts can 
be neglected; others hold that even these are harm- 
ful, particularly over a period of time, and that they 
retain a considerable portion of their power to hinder 
vision even at the edges of the field of view. Some, 
too, would go so far as to limit contrast ratios within 
the background, rather than merely establish limits 
of contrast with the visual task, perhaps less for 
optical reasons than for the psychological one that 
the eye is distracted and that combating distraction 
induces fatigue. ' 

When seeing is of real importance, it is only sens! 
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DESIGN FOR SIGHT SAVING 


ble to keep brightness contrasts well within estab- 
lished limits, particularly when in such a case, unlike 
questions of quantity, no one will claim that this is 
harmful. In any case, we must be sure that the sur- 
rounding areas, within an angle of 30 degrees each 
side of the axis of sight, are nowhere less than one- 
third as bright as the task; within the peripheral 
field, not less than one-tenth. Also, brightness of the 
surrounding areas should not be greater than that 
of the task. 

In the peripheral field, higher brightnesses are not 
always avoidable, since a properly diffused light 
source is apt to require too much area to be kept out 
of sight entirely. However, since the eyes are par- 
ticularly sensitive to brightness in the lower portion 
of the peripheral region, values in that area should 
not exceed the brightness of the task. Ceiling light 
fixtures and windows are held to not over 10 times, 
and the contrast between light source and immedi- 
ately adjoining surfaces held to a ratio of 1 to 20. 
These figures are merely limits not to be exceeded; 
far better has been accomplished. The commonest 
gross offense is the contrast between an uncontrolled 
window area and a masonry pier between windows, 
which involves contrast ratios running into the 
hundreds. Until practical dark chalks are available, 
the blackboard in schools is also a difficulty. How- 
ever, chalkboards are now available in green or 
yellow, rather than black or gray. Thus they may be 
kept to no less than one-third as bright as the adjoin- 
ing surfaces. 


color 


This brings up the question of color. Color is gen- 
erally considered to be strictly the province as well 
as the delight of the architect. When ease of seeing 
is the concern (particularly in the case of eyes that 
are immature or impaired), color of the light, of 
the background, and when possible, of the task, must 
be chosen with careful consideration of physiological 
effect. Here again there can be surprises. The 
lens of the eye is not color corrected, like the camera 
lens, and so different colors focus at different points. 
This is quickly seen if equal patches of intense blue, 
yellow, and red are placed on black cards and viewed 
at about 20 feet. The red patch will appear to be 
raised, the blue sunken, and the yellow flush. This 
being the case, the pleasant blue chalkboard may 
Cause constant strain as the eye tries to focus at 
apparently different distances between the chalk and 
the background. Best results are had with the yellow- 
tan or yellow-green chalkboards. Bluish light, al- 
though fatiguing, facilitates discrimination of fine 


detail work; for this purpose “daylight” lamps, in- 
tended to match the blue sky of a clear day when 
seen through a north window, are recommended, 
but only for short half-hour periods. For other con- 
ditions, and particularly where children’s eyes are 
concerned, light should be yellower, more like dif- 
fused sunlight. It was this that led to the develop- 
ment of the new, yellow tones of fluorescent light 
that resemble incandescent color. It seems probable 
that improvements to make the spectrum of fluores- 
cent more closely approximate that of natural light 
as seen by the eye will further benefit vision. The 
tendency now is to emphasize certain wave lengths. 

Another result of chromatic aberration, to touch 
only the highlights of a subject that grows more 
interesting every day, is that the color of the im- 
mediate surround should be close to that of the task; 
if the task be white, the surround, if not neutral, 
should be in the buff-yellow-green range. Perhaps 
more contrast might be permitted by some authori- 
ties near the border of the peripheral zone, in those 
few cases where we can be sure that the line of sight 
is not going to shift toward them. However, any 
really sharp color contrast, even in the background, 
is a distraction and therefore a handicap. 


overhead brightness ratios 

There is a school of thought, with widespread back- 
ing, which goes much further in the control of over- 
head brightness ratios. Limiting the brightness 
ratio between fixtures and ceiling to 20 to 1, in any 
case militates against recessed downlights and, for 
serious reading, flush troffers, even if control of 
reflected glare could be achieved with them. The 
ideal of the newer school is that the entire overhead 
area should be one of uniform light, like an over- 
cast sky, unbroken by darker or brighter areas. 
This has been achieved in artificial lighting of ordi- 
nary rooms by luminous indirect fixtures such as 
glass or plastic bowls or troughs of low-light trans- 
mission, or the concentric ring silvered bulb fixture. 
Where the shape of the room permits, various forms 
of cove lighting or other indirect lighting from 
concealed sources have produced conditions of un- 
questioned quality. Obviously, by this theory, the 
uppermost part of the walls must be equal in bright- 
ness to the ceiling. If footcandles exceed 50 and the 
ceiling is low, this means a difficult transition to the 
limited brightness of the lower walls. Also, if the 
room is long, as in a large office, the bright distant 
ceiling will extend into the field of view, or cause 
veiling glare, necessitating vertical fins to shield it. 
Beams are not suitable for this purpose, as their 
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soffits form dark bands where they are least wanted. 
As it happens, most, if not all, of the advocates of 
the “overhead sky” are quite happy with fewer foot- 
‘andles. An outstanding example of vaulted interior 
lighting is the famous Fairchild tennis court at 
Lloyd Neck, Long Island; its shadowless, evenly dis- 
tributed light of about 40 footcandles was found 
ideal for difficult map work during the war. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York has two 
fine examples of such lighting, one of vaulted coffers 
using narrow light troughs V-shaped so as to catch 
light, the other a translucent ceiling using polarizing 
panels. Europe has gone much further than we have 
in the development of translucent ceilings using both 
daylight and artificial light, but we have many pri- 
vate offices so lighted. Here, it is interesting to note 
that additional directional light is advocated by 
many. Of course, during interviews, this is particu- 
larly valuable and the diffused light may be reduced 
or eliminated, an example of the fact that we are 
talking of principles to be understood, not rules to 
be followed blindly. Perhaps it will not be too long 
before luminous wallpaper will be available for ceil- 
ings, providing a non-stroboscopic, fully color-bal- 
anced light as easily as the sheet materials now 
produce infrared “light” for radiant heating. 


design for ease of seeing 

So, the design of lighting for ease of seeing is started 
not by computing intensities, but by considering the 
decoration of the room and its entire contents, to the 
end that any light introduced may be reflected uni- 
formly. Dark areas and shadow producers are 
avoided, even to the extent of designing cylindrical 
or lozenge-shape columns at the window wall. In one 
way or another, window glare is reduced and day- 
light brought to the far corners. Matte surfaces and 
furniture placement are planned to reduce the re- 
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flected glare, but control at the source is still neces- 
sary. After all of these factors have been accounted 
for, one must then decide on the intensity of artifi- 
cial light. The relatively high reflectances adopted 
will contribute to efficiency. 

It may be argued that there is no fun for the 
designer in following so many rules for sight saving. 
It is true that dramatic chiaroscuro and strong color 
should be reserved for other spaces where the task of 
seeing is neither severe nor long continued. But it 
is also true that we are dealing with broad principles 
which allow a vast amount of leeway in design, and 
that the means of applying these principles offer a 
challenge to the designer. It is certainly a fact that 
rooms designed pre-eminently for seeing are very 
pleasant work places; they also afford a desirable 
contrast to spaces in which more dramatic effects are 
legitimate and desirable. These facts furnish the best 
answers to those who complain that functionalism 
makes all rooms look alike. Furthermore, we know of 
the staggering percentage of bad eyes today, and it 
is becoming increasingly clear that at least among 
the young, general health and physical growth are 
also affected by eye strain. 

As such is the case, it is hard to find excuse for the 
type of designer who insists upon using dark wood- 
work and vivid color in an elementary classroom, 
because he can’t overcome the urge to use them—or 
perhaps because there aren’t enough other jobs in the 
office where they would be legitimate—and then 
justifies his callousness by saying it is done to stimu- 
late the children. There is no question whatever that 
children work better and are better off when the room 
is designed for sight saving. If children need further 
stimulation, it is better to call the doctor or improve 
the teaching. This is one case where no one can object 
to functionalism. Human eyes have endured too much 
for too long, and we have only one pair to last a life- 
time. 
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Combining extruded aluminum tubes 
with aluminum sheet, British engi- 
neers have developed a new roof 
construction which is claimed to have 
the same strength as a steel structure 
of similar design. The extruded 
aluminum tubes, 2%” x 2%” outside 
diameter and 24%” x 2%” inside 
diameter, are curved to a specified 
radius and form transverse ribs at 
5 ft. intervals. The rib ends are 
joined to an outer ring by ball-and- 
socket shoes. These shoes may be 
riveted or welded to the ring. Alumi- 


Photos above: left, rib structure of ex- 
perimental roof at ground level; right, 
test load being superimposed. 

Photos at right: left, detail of ball-and- 
socket shoes for rib ends; center, typical 
cross joint where ribs meet outer support 
ring; right, riveting of 16-gage aluminum 
sheets to top of ribs. 

Photos: courtesy British Information Ser- 
vices 


Two Roof Construction Methods 







British Develop New Aluminum Roof Construction 





num sheet is normally riveted to the 
structure; however, joints may be 
welded if it is necessary to make an 
airtight construction. Six men can 
erect the framework and weld all 
shoes to the outer ring in one day. 
As these roofs support themselves, 
under symmetrical loading, by tensile 
and compressive stresses, they are 
said to be capable of spanning dis- 
tances of 500 to 600 ft. 

An experimental model, with an 83 
ft. diameter and a 9 ft. rise, was built 
at ground level. By means of bricks, 


it was subjected to a superimposed 
load of 27 pounds per square foot. 
Vertical deflection readings, taken at 
nine points, were found to be so small 
they were not distinguishable from 
temperature effects. Designed by W. 
Hamilton, this construction is in- 
tended primarily to serve as a roof 
for oil or chemical storage tanks. 

The aluminum roof, now patented, 
is being manufactured by the British 
firm Aluminum Construction Com- 
pany, Norfolk House, Strand, Lon- 
don. 





Laminated Wood Girders Held Together Entirely By Glue 


Six glued, laminated wood girders, 
fabricated by the American Roof 
Truss Company, are employed to 
span the 53 ft. wide auditorium of 
the St. Joseph’s School in Chicago. 
Each of the functionally designed 
girders has an over-all depth of 3 ft. 
at center span, and a camber of 2 ft. 
The lamination totals 24 plies of 
2 in. stock. These structural mem- 
bers, held together entirely with glue, 


contain no nails, bolts, or rings. 
Only kiln-dried lumber with very 
low moisture content was selected. 


Ext strength was obtained by glu- 
ing under unifom pressure and un- 
varying temperature throughout the 
dryi: period. The girders were 
Planed down 4 in. and sanded twice; 
a smooth finish with accentuated 


wood grain was provided. The gird- 
ers were then treated with a liquid 
preservative to prevent the attack 
of dry rot, fungus, and termites. 
This sealing treatment also prevents 
absorption of additional moisture 
from the atmosphere. Warping, dis- 
tortion, and checking are thereby 
eliminated. All of the roof purlins 
are also laminated glued wood. 
Because of the handsome form re- 
sulting from this construction meth- 
od, there will be no need for a hung 
ceiling in the completed building. 
Edo J. Belli and John A. Stromberg 
were the architect and structural 
engineer respectively. Fabricators of 
glued trusses, beams, and arches, the 
American Roof Truss Company is 
located in Chicago. B.H.H. 


Below: girders in school auditorium span 
53 ft. Over-all depth at center is 3 ft. Each 
girder has a camber of 2 ft. 

Photo: courtesy American Roof Truss Com- 
pany 
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PRODUCTS 


0" 2% 200" 


Opal vanes, approximately 10 per inch, 
comprise 23 percent of the total surface 
area. 








Carbo-flex, a thermosetting resin de- 
signed to protect concrete floors and to 
line wood tanks, has been announced 
by the Carboline Company of St. Louis. 
When set, the material is hard, water- 
proof, and impervious to most corrosives 
and solvents; exceptions are nitric acid 
and sulphuric acid of over 45 percent 
concentration. When melted, it has a 
mortar-like consistency and can be ap- 


Recent Product Bulletins 


e The life expectancy of many popular 
fluorescent lamps, manufactured by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, has 
been lengthened to 7500 hours—a period 
equal to four years’ use in an average 
office or factory operating on a 40-hour- 
week schedule. Announced simultane- 
ously was an increase in the rated 
quantity of light produced by the lamps. 
The 40-watt lamp, the size in greatest 
demand, was boosted 160 lumens to a 
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Areas transmitting direct light are clear 
glass. Opalescent louvers establish a 45 
degree cut-off angle and diffuse light 
which would normally be in the direction 
of the eyes. 


Stock Size Sheet For Glass With Sealed-In Louvers To Be 24” x 49” 


Fota-lite, the glass with sealed-in lou- 
vers, will be available about August 1. 
This newest product of the Corning 
Glass Works is suitable for use with 
fluorescent or incandescent lighting, 
provided that the heat of an incandes- 
cent installation is not sufficient to 
cause glass breakage. It is made from 
clear glass containing a photosensitive 
chemical, much like a photographic 
negative. By masking during exposure, 
a louvered pattern is produced. In the 
masking material itself, the width of 
the transparent square is .086” and the 
width of the line is .012”. With these 
pattern dimensions, the clear area 
amounts to 77 percent of the total area, 
and the remainder is taken up by the 
opal vanes. There are about 10 louvers 
per inch. A configuration on one surface 
of the glass serves to obscure the area 
above the glass, and to provide some 


diffusion of the light when viewing the 
sheet normal to its surface. In this 
manner, the direct transmitted light js 
diffused with a resulting softening of 
the specular glare. By tipping the glass 
during exposure, angular louvers may 
be produced. Such a pattern would be 
suitable for asymmetrical lighting, as 
in a gallery. 

Its chief advantage over plain trans. 
lucent media is that vertical light is 
allowed to pass unrestricted through the 
glass into the useful zone. Fota-lite 
provides opalescence only in the glare 
zone where brightness control is neces- 
sary. 

Fota-lite will be available in sizes up 
to 24” x 49”, the stock sheet size. The 
thickness is nominally %”. It may be 
cut to any size or shape and is subject 
to none of the aging or decomposition 
of enameled metals or plastics. 


Awning Type Window Ready For Any Climate 


Scandinavian countries were the test- 
ing grounds for a new awning type 
window that proves to be as effective in 
frigid climates as in temperate. Ac- 
cording to its manufacturers, the Lud- 
man Corporation, of Miami, Florida, 
over ten years of research and engineer- 
ing finally produced the Auto-lok Alu- 
minum Awning Type window, which is 
adaptable to any form of architecture. 
An especially designed, patented lock- 
ing device automatically closes the 


Carbo-flex Used To Protect Industrial Concrete Floors 


plied with a trowel. One coat of 1/32” 
to %” is sufficient for the average job. 
As it has perfect adhesion to itself, any 
desired thickness may be built up. While 
hard and resistant to wear, it possesses 
enough flexibility to prevent cracking. 
For large areas, Fiberglas reinforcing 
is recommended to prevent cracking. 

Carbo-flex was troweled on the con- 
crete floor of a glycerine hardening 


total of 2480. This compares with 2600 
lumens by a 150-watt incandescent lamp 
bulb. 


e Relamp-a-lite, employing a new prin- 
ciple in lighting fixture installation, 
takes 30 seconds to fasten trim and in- 
sert glass. Self-adjusting springs sim- 
plify installation of trim. A swingway 
hinge makes it possible to remove the 
lens for cleaning or to relamp disturb- 


window vents tight against the frame 
without any stress on pivotal points or 
excessive pressure on an operating bar 
—there is nothing to wear out. Hori- 
zontal weather-stripping, made of elas- 
tic meric vinyl material, seals the per- 
imeter of the window against air and 
water; this “cross-over” weathering is 
claimed to mean considerable fuel sav- 
ings to home owners in cold climates 
and greater protection in warmer zones 
against heavy rains and hurricanes. 


plant in November 1948. To date, it has 
withstood corrosive conditions, foot 
traffic, and the rolling of heavy drums 
over its surface, without evident effect. 

A wood tank used for storing vinegar 
in a pickle plant leaked continually. As 
leakage was confined to the section at 
and near the bottom, the floor of the 
tank and 18” of the sides at the bottom 
were lined with this material. The tank 
has now been in service for six months 
without leakage. 


ing the trim. This fixture is manufac- 
tured by the Pressteel Company of 
Berkeley, California. 


e USG Color-rite metal lath, color- 
sprayed to indicate readily weight and 
type, is now being produced by the U. S. 
Gypsum Company. This product greatly 
simplifies proper selection of lath by the 
contractor and on-job inspection by the 
architect. 
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this month’s products 


air and 
temperature control 


“Bantam” Boiler Burner: designed and priced 
for smal! 4- to 5-room house. Stands only 45”’ 
high occupies 20°" x 33°" floor space; may be 
used for steam, hot water, or radiant heating 
systems. Models also available for hot water 


supply only. Aldrich Co., Wyoming, IIl. 


Radiant Heat Gas Unit: gas conversion burner, 
for domestic heating using radiant heat princi- 
le. Equipment is power operated and supplies 
a ers with premixed gas-cair mixture requirin 

minimum of secondary air. Four standard moa- 
els available in capacities of 120,000, 160,000, 
200, and 280,000 B.t.u. Burdett Mig. Co., 


343 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


wre 


Oil-Fired Flash Boiler: for radiant heating with 
hot water ver 50 percent of heating surface 
exposed to flame; instant hot water; heat lag 
eliminated, stack temperature losses reduced 
Boiler top readily removed for service work and 
cleanit ng. Three sizes available for domestic 

stallation Seidelhuber Iron & Bronze Works, 
ie. 1421 Dearborn St., Seattle, Wash. 


Kitchen Ventilating Fan: sedi aluminum 
unit requiring only 6° hole near range; oper- 
ating installed on exterior of house, fully 
cted by metal hood from all weather ele- 
ments; powered by 1/25 h.p., 110v., 60 cycle 
<c motor. Stewart Mfg. Co., 3205 E. Washington 
ianapolis, Ind. 
_Fan Wall Heater: low-priced, built-in 
heat generated by radiant’ coils is 
ut by fan-blown air, none bein wasted 








oo 





bsorption into surrounding wall; toggle 
1ard preve nts rtent flicki on of 
nensions: 10°’ front pa Ss 
8°’ back, or ox. Titan g. Co 
Jential Bldg lo, N 









mproved, resilient, nonextrud- 
joint filler, for use between 
slab and footings of basement- 
provides insulation against heat 

moisture r tant. Supplied in 
and |" knesses in widths 





length desired. Servicized 


051 W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Roto-Lock Fasteners: for rapid assembly or 
disassembly of all panel construction work 
shipping boxes, refrigera ting | units 
5 fh urniture, etc.). Male and f 
nts enable ‘it to be used for attach 
1 to horizontal panels at suffi- 
pressure to establish air- and watertight 
tapered cam operated with any han 
no fn ty a parts to permit transmittal of 
heat or trom exterior to interior surface 


Fastener Corp., N. Broadway, Albany, 














Speing Stoel Clamp: for use with Unistrut 
channel to accommodate tubing 
3/16" to 1” D., providing flexi- 
lation. Clamp permits fastening of 

tubes, its respacing, reloc ation, or re- 
movi i tllowance for expansion. Unistrut 
Froducts Co., 1013 W. W : St., Chicago, 





doors and windows 
4 Block Window: 


sion and 






, with slidi ng 





Ameri can Structural Prod- 
, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Pressure. Seal Window: double-hung unit witn 





sash com aint entirer ns. 
apa Me sas! New weather ripping princi- 
pie eli unates conventional metal weatherstrip- 


ies; no weights, springs, or balances; 
and crack-sealin 
ish stiles. Modular sizes and layouts 
ig from 2’ to 3'4” in width, heights from 
Andersen Corp., Bayport, Minn 
Wedge Tight Ove head Sectional Garage Doors: 
1, made to order to any 


tae c ler Mig oo. 630 N. Prince St., Lan- 
-Uster >| 


mechanism hid- 











Stainless Steel Storm Window: complete re- 

sistance to rusti c and discoloration 

itable for areas near sea coasts. 

Tree inserts interchangeable with 
co 


erts. Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., 





na Slant Roof Louver: larger ventilator 
signed for inconspicuous appearance; 
flanged batfl ed, and screened to provide 


weathertight, insect-proof unit. Made of heavy 
age aluminum or galvanized steel, available 
or immediate shipment. Leslie Welding Co., 
2943 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill 


Twin Casement Kitchen Window Unit: assem- 
bled, glazed, fully weatherstripped, ready for 
installation. Positive locking handle, water- 
tight sill joi nts — supports. Availab! e in wide 
variety of ligh zes, tor any wall thickness of 

asonry, bane. block, or veneer construction. 
Malta Mig. Co., Malta, Ohio 


Steel Door Frame: a!l-welded unit requiring no 
additional trim for residential and comz 
buildings. Extra sinforcement on all fe 
mitred joints, adj ustabl e brass ie plate 
hinges. Steelcraft Mig. Co., Rossmoyne, Ohio 











electrical 
equipment, lighting 


Pushmatic: single pole circuit protector. Simple 
push of finger makes or breaks circuit or re- 
stores power flow when circuit is broken by 
short or overload. Available in four types 
Thermal Magnetic, Thermal, and both of these 
r compensation. Bull Dog Electric 
177, Roosevelt Park Annex 
















Seelux: desi igned indirect luminaire 
for use 1 spun aluminum 


s 
sd by special proc- 
igton Ave 


louvers 
ess. Edwin FL 
St. Louis 3, 








x 
Ave 


Type D8S0H Dimmer: n 
mounted on black, wrinkle-ti 
Gives stepless dimming, brig 
ing of lights; any ni imber 
operated without af fecting 
vidual lamps or entire loa 
Co., Hannon Ave., Bri stol, 

Economy Model EF-240 Fluorescent Fixture: 
low-priced, 2-lamp, l-piece, 2 gage i 

completely wired ready for industrial la- 
tion. CL- 296: slimline fluorescent lighti ng fix- 
ture; shi ielded 8-ft. units for -12 moe 
long row 

c 











Pro 


finishers and 
protectors 


Portable Paint Spray Unit: cl 





times faster than with a will handle 


0 
enamels 1cquers in 
other coatings. Unit weighs 4 
bs. pressure, operates on 1] 
provided with safety 
aversize cooling fins 








eO., 3122 Carroll 


Quon-Kote: Paint with linsee 
new galvanized metal surfaces 
fore requ ired ‘weathe ering or ch »mic 

for successful bonding. Available in white 
cream, red, green, gray. Stran-Steel Div., Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., 3750 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 
26, Mich 





Rustrem “Super” Aluminum: heavy 
rust paint guarante sed to 
41) , 





! be appli : 
out scrapi ng, will seal surface and prevent 
fur her rust action. Speco, Inc., 7308 Asso 
Ave., Cleveland 9, Ohio 


Alkali Resistant Floor Enamels: rubber base 
products for use on interior cement floors 
where dampness, alkali are severe. Solvent 
Reducer: for removal of wax and grease 
prior to painting with above enamels; may be 
used as thinner for rubber base enamels and 
for cleaning brushes or spray equipment. Pitts- 


- 
burgh Plate 632 Duquesne Way, 
Pittsburgh 22, 





tie 














insulation 
(thermal, acoustic) 


Infra Accordion Insulation: impro ved multiple 
sheet aluminum insulation with fiber separating 
partition Construction strengthened b means 
of stapling layers of aluminum and er = - 
tition, to supplement adhesi' nfra Insulat fion, 
Inc., 10 Murray St., New York 7") N.Y. 








sanitary equipment 
water supply, — 





Vivian: corner lavatory of vitreous china, for 
ise in roo of ited space. Over-all size 18 
x 18 chrom lated idles operate with 
ial-ese contr Crane Co., 836 5. Michigan 





ive., Chicago 
Michiodge Vitreous China Lavatory: wall-hung 
with antisplas integral front overtlow, two 

s lf back ‘In two sizes 





recessed soap she 
18" x Orn’ 19° x 17 mee Radiator Co 
IgE th St., New York 17 _ N.Y 


Portable Centrifugal means self pining unit, 
for use where electric power or belting facili 
ties are unavailable. Pump has cast-iron casing 
bronze impeller mo inted directly on engine 





shaft, mechanical type shaft seal, 1/2 h.p., 4 
yc led gas engine having high ten 
Performance ratings: 10 g.p.m 
sai to 90 g.p.m. with 15 ft. head 
Salem, Ohio 
. . . 
specialized es 

fer 
for 






Revolving Shelves: made of aluminum, 
- ball-bearing f 
circular constr 


~abine 











nh dadiows 





etween shelves. ( s include 
f s, are available in 1% 
to 20 in Ames Co., 150 Hooper 
t., San F: 
Hospital Pa tient's opie Speaker No. 222: 


to standa rd, silent calling systems 


for any coolir J. 


ntrol lled by 






rns ositions 
Cooling Heating,’ . 
additional manual 
vatic Control o., 510 


St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Television Multicoupler: low antenna sys- 


ration possible of as many as 
eivers on apartment-house roof, 
per px ent 
mtenna arrays 
installation require 


Corp., 238 William 





artm 





- 
eid 





Plastic Chair: functional, modern in design 
plastic seat and back attached to leg units 


und back supports of laminated wood in 
natural or enamel finish stool with plastic 
ind ited w gs. Thonet Bros 

c.. i Pa lew 16, N.Y 





surfacing materials 


Vitalast: resilient molded material, bonded to 
st upplication on kitchen table oy work 
wear and tear; heat-resistant 
to withstand burning cigarette 

tc. Available on Frigidaire 8 
ind table model! electric 
General Motors 








le with either 
rf in four different 
to fire, immune to mois- 
carpenter's 
Y ilin r cementing 
Oth St., New York, N. Y 


Resilient Enamel Rugs: pro duction resumed on 





standard weight rugs and floor coveri ngs eo 
on light-gage marbletone linc r 
tbon Corp., 295 Fifth Ave., New ‘Y. rk 16, N. "'Y 


pon ogy. F Plastic Wall Tile: new iridescent 

added to line of tile, which 
in solid or marbleized effects 
Inc., 439 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, 
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Editors’ Note: Items starred are particularly 

noteu orthy, due to wemmediate and widespread 

7 interest in their contents, to the conciseness 
and clarity with which wmformation 15 pre- 

sented. to announcement of a new, important prod- 
+ to some other factor which makes them ¢s- 


AIR AND TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Two 14-p. illus. booklets on direct ex- 
pansion condensers and evaporators. 
General construction, product features, 
method of selection, dimensions, details, 
tables, typical refrigeration systems; 
also brief data on centrifugal pumps. 
Bell & Gossett Co.: 


1-279. Refrigeration Equipment — Con- 
densers 
1-280. Refrigeration Equipment—Evap- 
orators 


Booklet and folder on residential, com- 
mercial, industrial fans, penthouse units, 
blowers and exhausters. Applications, 
descriptions, specifications, dimensions. 
Chelsea Fan & Blower Co., Inc.: 


1-281. Chelsea Residential Fans (Cat. 
863) 

1-282. Chelsea Industrial and Commer- 
cial Fans (Cat. 864) 


1-283. The New Dole Thermostatic Air 
Control, AIA 30-J (1214), 4-p. folder 
on automatic, individual room tempera- 
ture control for forced warm-air sys- 
tems. Description, physical properties, 
specifications, design data for new and 
existing installations. Dole Valve Co. 


1-284. Heil Automatic Heat 
rs (AH49523), 12-p. illus. brochure 

describing line of oil- and gas- 
fired winter air conditioners, oil-fired 
boiler-burner units, and combination 
unit with gas conversion kit to enable 
changeover of unit from oil to gas. 
Operations, advantages. Heil Co. 


1-285. Tri-Trol (S-745), 12-p. bulletin 
giving detailed information on heating 
regulator providing automatic thermo- 
static control for all multiple occu- 
pancy buildings; control based entirely 
on outside temperatures. Wiring dia- 
gram, 24-hour operation chart. Marsh 
Heating Equipment Co. 


1-286. Another First (H-58459), 6-p. 
illus. folder on copper headers for grid- 
type panel heating. Advantages, dimen- 
sions, typical drawing. Mueller Brass 
Co. 


1-287. Kaiser Aluminum, 22-p. brochure 
on aluminum ducts for heating and 
air-conditioning systems. Advantages, 
typical installation photos, specifica- 
tions, FHA requirements, comparative 
gage numbers and weights. Permanente 
Products Co. 


1-288. Homes Planned for Coal or Coke 
(G3.61), 12-p. illus. circular on methods 
of simplifying handling of coal or coke, 
removal of ashes, correct placement of 
fuel bins, heater rooms, ash-removal 
routes, etc. Demonstration plans for 
one-story basementless house, two-story 


house, and other types. Drawings. Small 
Homes Council, University of Illinois. 
(10 cents per copy; make check or 
money order payable to Small Homes 
Council, University of Illinois) 


CONSTRUCTION 


3-75. Modern Aluminum Interior Trim, 
4-p. folder showing application of alu- 
minum alloy trim, such as door frames, 
baseboards, etc. in building construc- 
tion. Features, detail and section draw- 
ings, installation photos. Alloy Trim, 
Inc. 


Three catalogs on steel roof trusses 
and standardized sectional steel build- 
ings. Construction features, typical de- 
signs, specifications, photos. Geo. L. 
Mesker Steel Corp.: 


3-76. Freespan Steel Roof Trusses 
(Cat. D) 

3-77. Steel Bowstring Roof Trusses 
3-78. Standardized Prefabricated Sec- 
tional Steel Buildings (Cat. C) 


3-79. Mills Metal Partitions (Cat. 49-C), 
56-p. illus. catalog on movable metal 
partitions for office, commercial, indus- 
trial, and institutional buildings. Also 
accessories, including access doors, 
blackboards, bookcases, drinking foun- 
tain alcoves, hardware, louvers and 
miscellaneous openings, etc. General 
data, construction features, details, 
specifications, sections, photos, table of 
contents. Mills Co. 


3-80. Fundamental Characteristics of 
Revere Metals, 53-p. booklet describing 
basic technology of copper and _ its 
alloys; cold working and hardness, cor- 
rosion, annealing, specifications. Table 
of contents. Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc. 


Catalog and bulletin on line of folding 
partitions, manually or automatically 
operated; also wood or steel classroom 
wardrobes, including wood wardrobes 
multiple-operated. Detailed descrip- 
tions, specifications, detail drawings, 
suggested plans, sections, photos, table 
of contents. Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 


3-81. FoldeR-Way Partitions, AIA 19- 
E-61 
3-82. No. 883 Wood Wardrobes, AIA 
28b33 
3-83. Solving Roof Problems 
xe (U 614a), 32-p. illus. brochure 
on roof maintenance. Chapters 
include analysis of problems, various 
roof bases, types, diagnosis of roof con- 
ditions, repairs, treatment, etc. Photos, 
drawings. Tremco Mfg. Co. 


DOORS AND WINDOWS 


4-196. Aero-Vent, 4-p. folder, including 
4 data sheets, on vented aluminum win- 
dows; vents lowered or raised simul- 
taneously; said to give controlled venti- 
lation regardless of what position vents 
are in. Advantages, drawings. Aero- 
Vent Aluminum Window Corp. 





Manufacturers’ Literature 


4-197. Fenestra Stock Products (GEN. 
4), 28-p. illus. catalog describing steel] 
windows, doors, and hardware. Instal- 
lation details, typical applications, stock 
types and sizes. Detroit Steel Products 
Co. 


4-198. Extruded Aluminum Store Front 
Construction, 4-p. folder, with three 
loose sheets, illustrating construction 
of store front sills, jambs, transoms, 
corner bars, division awning hood and 
awning box members. Full- and half- 
scale details. Martin Katz Co. 


Catalog describing full line of steel] 
windows and industrial doors. Construc- 
tion features, specifications, types and 
sizes, dimensions, details, table of con- 
tents, thumb index. Also 8-p. booklet 
and 4-p. folder on industrial steel doors 
and formed steel lintels. Dimensions, 
sections, details, specifications, load 
limits. Truscon Steel Co.: 


4-199. Steel Windows and Industrial 
Doors (1949 Edition) 

4-200. Industrial Steel Doors (C-50) 
4-201. Formed Steel Lintels (A-633) 


1-202. Wilson Doors, 24-p. illus. catalog 
on rolling steel doors, shutters, grilles, 
rolling wood doors, overhead doors, and 
rolling partitions. Construction fea- 
tures, selector charts, space require- 
ments, dimensions, specifications, dia- 
grams. J. G. Wilson Corp. 


1-203. Shutters and Penthouses (SH-1), 
4-p. bulletin on self-closing, manually 
operated and motor-operated metal 
shutters and penthouses. Descriptions, 
dimension charts, photos, drawings. L. 
J. Wing Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND LIGHTING 


5-203. Tur-A-Top Industrial Units (50- 
B), 8-p. illus. booklet on steel-housed 
fluorescent fixtures for 40w and 85w 
lamps. Descriptions of four models, 
footcandle intensities, accessories. Day- 
Brite Lighting, Inc. 


5-204. Miller Slimline Luminaires, 4-p. 
bulletin on 2- and 4-lamp, 96-in., 
louvered slimline luminaires, and 4 
and 8- 40w lamp, general line lumi- 
naires; also accessories and _ fittings. 
General data, dimensional details, ¢0- 
efficients, conversion tables, average 
footcandles in service. Miller Co. 


5-205. Gyro-Lite, AIA 31-F-23 (Bul. 
126), 4-p. illus. bulletin on aluminum 
recessed lighting unit for ceiling, wall, 
or floor installations; adjusts to any 
position by means of patented socket 
within housing. Description, advantages, 
illumination data, suggested installa- 
tions. Swivelier Co., Inc. 


5-206. Fluorescent Fixtures (478), 42-P- 
illus. catalog on wide variety of rest 
dential, commercial, and industrial %- 
tures and accessories. Mounting meth- 
ods, construction, coefficients, lighting 
estimator charts, specifications, bright- 
ness data, typical applications, nstal- 
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lation suggestions. Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. 


5-207. Planning Book for Electrical 
Living Homes, AIA 31 (B-4326), 24-p. 
pooklet on proper planning of electri- 
cal equipment and wiring throughout 
house. Floor plans, wiring diagrams, 
installation photos, recommended mini- 
mum wiring requirements, descriptions, 
photos, and dimensions of electrical 
equipment. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


FINISHERS AND PROTECTORS 


6-167. Notation on a Color System, 21-p. 
booklet on a formulated system of 4800 
colors, based on three primary pigments. 
Notes on color planning, color identifi- 
cation, mixing and matching, and print- 
ing with color. Color charts. Color Re- 
search Institute of America. (50 cents 
per copy; make check or money order 
payable to Color Research Institute of 
America) 


6-168. The Enemies of Timber, 
. 48-p. booklet on elements and in- 

sects destructive to wood, meth- 
ods of dealing with dry rot, extermina- 
tion of timber-destroying insects, and 
wood preservation. Cuprinol Div., Darn- 
worth, Ine. 


6-169. Hytemp, 4-p. folder describing 
calking compound composed of long- 
fibered asbestos plastic. General infor- 
mation, suggested uses. Other products, 
including protective coatings and trans- 
parent waterproofing for use on mason- 
ry. Geo. R. Mowat Co. 


6-170. Totrust (94-1-CFP-ES), circular 
on rust preventive oil paint for appli- 
cation on new or old galvanized metals 
and damp surfaces; also Totalume, 
rust preventive aluminum paint for use 
on same types of surfaces. Advantages, 
applications. Wilbur & Williams Co. 


INSULATION (THERMAL, ACOUSTIC) 


9-135. Square Footage Chart (972), for 
users of manufacturer’s insulation 
board products. Data on coverage pro- 
vided by insulation board panels, tiles, 
planks, sheathing, lath, and Handi- 
board. National Gypsum Co. 


9-136. Fiberglas Aerocor, 8-p. booklet 
on various thermal and acoustical uses 
of glass-fibered material in blanket 
form. Physical properties, uses, prod- 
uct specifications. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT, WATER SUPPLY. 
DRAINAGE 


19-429. Self-Priming Centrifugal Pumps 
(Bul. 3300-A), 4-p. bulletin with brief 
descriptions, performance tables, pho- 
tos. Deming Co. 


Two folders on interceptor (said to 


recover more than 90 percent of grease 
in Waste water), sewer and terminal 
valves. Advantages, details, sizing 
tables, construction of various types, 


Specification. Also floor drains with 
ackwater valves. Josam Mfg. Co.: 


19-430. Cascade Grease Interceptors, 
AIA 2904 ($G1) 


19-431. Stop Backwater (BWV) 


19-432. Pitless Pump Adapters (Bul. 
41), 4-p. circular, including installation 
instruction sheet and price list, on 
adapter for installation of jet and shal- 
low-well pumps; pit construction elimi- 
nated; no forms, concrete, or drainage 
required. Description, advantages, 
economy features. Williams Products 
Co. 


SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT 


19-433. Altec Speech and Music Rein- 
forcement (P.A.) Systems (AL-1129), 
8-p. illus. brochure on public address 
systems, problems in selection of proper 
equipment for sound reinforcement in- 
stallations, illustrations and brief de- 
scriptions of component parts, such as 
amplifiers, speakers, power supplies, 
etc. Altec Lansing Corp. 


19-434. There’s a Wonderful New Frig- 
idaire Kitchen (KA-1912), 6-p. illus. 
folder on line of kitchen cabinets and 
cabinet sinks; also on new, tough com- 
position material, bonded to steel, ap- 
plied to cabinet tabletop surfaces. Ad- 
vantages, general data. Frigidaire Div., 
General Motors Corp. 


19-435. Joyce Materialift (Cat. 601), 
12-p. illus. bulletin on hydraulic lifting 
units, such as loading platforms, ramp 
eliminators, mortuary lifts, machine 
feed tables, industrial elevators, etc., 
powered by electricity, compressed air, 
or water pressure. Descriptions of types, 
operation, pumping unit and jacking 
unit details, typical installations, draw- 
ings, photos. Joyce-Cridland Co. 


19-436. Konwiser Fabrics, Inc., 12-p. 
brochure, together with price list, illus- 
trating drapery and upholstery mate- 
rials of modern abstract design. Photos. 
Konwiser, Inc. 

19-437. Linton Pencil Co. (132 DC), 
32-p. illus. catalog showing full line of 
pencils, crayons, erasers, and rubber 
bands. Brief descriptions, colors, alpha- 
betical index. Linton Pencil Co. 


SURFACING MATERIALS 


Three booklets on hardwood flooring, 
its finishing and maintenance. Descrip- 
tion, installation and technical data, 
specifications, finishing methods, ad- 
vantages. E. L. Bruce Co.: 


19-438. Bruce Floor Products (Key 47) 
19-439. A Life Saver for Builders (Key 
30) 

19-440. How to Finish and Maintain 
Wood Floors (Key 8) 


Two booklets, one describing types, 
grades, properties, and uses of Douglas 
fir plywood; the other, on hardwood 
plywood paneling. Advantages, physi- 
cal properties, finishing data, specifica- 
tions. M and M Wood Working Co.: 


19-441. Malarkey Plywoods (49- 

101) 

19-442 Malarkey Hardwood Pan- 
els (Spec. Sheet 3000) 


19-443. Laminated Sheetrock Wallboard, 
12-p. booklet on method of erecting 
double-wall system with two layers of 
Sheetrock job-laminated with special 
adhesive. Application directions, finish- 
ing details, layout patterns for ceiling 
applications, specifications, photos. U. 
S. Gypsum Co. 


19-444. Nine New Colors (873-4810), 
4-p. illus. folder on addition of new 
decorator colors to standard line of 
laminated plastic material used for 
work surfaces and panel installations. 
Color chart. U. S. Plywood Corp. 


TRAFFIC EQUIPMENT 


20-245. Escalators, AIA, 33G11 (B-742 
9410), 30-p. illus. booklet describing 
two escalators: Type “32R” for limited 
rise, standardized applications, and 
Type “O” for larger installations 
wherever handling of great numbers 
of passengers is required. General in- 
formation, basic data, safety features 
and other advantages, typical installa- 
tion photos, drawings. Otis Elevator 


Co. 


(To obtain literature coupon must be used by 11/1/49) 
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EFFICIENT SERVICE COMES FIRST 
in Cincinnati’s Terrace Plaza Hotel 


135,000 pounds of Revere 
Copper Water Tube insure 
efficient service from the 
Terrace Plaza’s hot and 
cold water lines and air 
conditioning system. 











Cincinnati's new Terrace Plaza Hotel was 
“conceived and constructed for the sole pur- 
pose of rendering guests the most modern 
conveniences known to science and the 
ingenuity of man.” Every detail of construc- 
tion was selected for its ability to provide 
the finest service. 

Consequently, Revere is particularly proud 
that 135,000 pounds of Revere Copper 
Water Tube were used in the hot and cold 
water lines and air conditioning system of 
this carefully-planned hotel. 

Revere hard temper tube is furnished in 
straight lengths of 12 feet and 20 feet. 
Revere easy-bending soft temper tube is 
available in straight lengths or long coils. 
All Revere Copper Water Tube is stamped 
at regular intervals with the Revere name 
and the type. These marks are more than 
identification—they are your assurance of 
full wall thickness and the close dimen- 
sional tolerances so essential for tight sol- 
dered joints. 


It will also pay you to install such other 
long-lived Revere materials as Red-Brass 
Pipe; Sheet Copper and Herculoy for tanks, 
ducts, pans and trays; Dryseal Copper Re- 
frigeration Tube (dehydrated and sealed); 
Copper oil burner, heat control and capil- 
lary tubes. 

Revere materials are handled by Revere 
Distributors in all parts of the country. 
The Revere Technical Advisory Service is 
always ready to serve you. Call your Revere 
Distributor. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, lil; Detroit, Mich.; Los 
Angeles and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; 
‘ome, N. Y.—Sales Offices in Principal Cities, 
Distributors Everywhere. 








PROGRESSIVE A 


TERRACE PLAZA HOTEL 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill—Architects; 
Jaros, Baum & Bolles — 
Engineers; Frank Messer 
& Sons, Inc.—General 
Contractor; E. J. Nolan 
Corp.—Plumbing and 
Heating Contractors; Car- 
rier Corporation— Air 
Conditioning and Refriger- 
ation; Mutual Manxfac- 
turing & Supply Co.— 

Revere Distributor 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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SAARINEN, SAARINEN & ASSOCIATES 


Architects 
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Unilrane air conditioning removes excess moisture from the 


air as well as excess heat. 


On a hot. rainy day. UniTrane clears the air of extra mois- 
ture in a hurry. The Type MC UniTrane unit illustrated be- 
low will remove as much as ten gallons of water from the 


room air during a 24-hour period. 


UniTrane is not just a new system. It is a new kind of air 
conditioning. Each room has its own compact, under-the- 
window unit. Units are designed for temperature control, mois- 


ture control. ventilation control. All air is filtered. 
No ducts are needed. Just simple piping, like a hot water 
system. You circulate hot water in winter. chilled water in 


summer. It’s as simple as that. 





Squeeze discomfort right out of the air-with UniTrane 


With UniTrane you can budget your installation. A zone, 


a floor, or even just a room at a time can be conditioned, after 
the basic source of hot water and chilled water has been es 


tablished. 


Read “Merely a Matter of Air” for non-technical informa- 


tion about UniTrane. For professional data, see DS-420. These 
bulletins may be secured through the Trane sales office in your 


area, or direct from the factory. 


THE TRANE COMPANY...LA CROSSE, WIS 


Manufacturing Engineers of Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Equip 
ment — Unit Heaters, Convector-radiators, Heating and Cooling Coils, Fans 
Compressors, Air Conditioners, Unit Ventilators, Special Heat Exchange 
Equipment, Steam and Hot Water Heating Specialities IN CANADA 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO. 


The revolutionary Type MC UniTrane unit shown here has two circuits in one compact cabinet. Ine circuit controls ventilation and moisture 


The other controls room temperature. Now you can have perfect year-around air conditioning in multiroom buildings without using ducts 
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C. H. BAKER SHOE STORE GRUEN & KRUMMECK 


Oakland, California Architects 








and we'll prove to you 


the many advantages of 


Truscon Ferrobord 
Steeldeck... 


~~ ie 4 a 3 = 









@ A Truscon Steeldeck engineer can give you 
a quick, convincing demonstration of Ferrobord 
features right on your desk top. 


You can “heft” its light weight, extreme strength and 
unusual rigidity. Discuss the valuable “moment of 
inertia” factor in Ferrobord—it’s highly important in 
developing your building plans. Here are the details: 





Truscon Ferrobord Steeldeck being installed in the new Automatic 
lant, Maytag Washing Machine Company, Newton, lowa. Arthur H. 


Neumann & Bros., Inc., Des Moines, Architects, Engineers, Contractors. Truscon Ferrobord is fabricated from strip steel, and | 
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is furnished in lengths continuous over three or more 
purlins. This provides continuity which minimizes 
deflection. Equally important is the fact that due to 
the extra amount of steel in the lower flange of the 
ribs the “moment of inertia” in Ferrobord is extremely 
high. Deflection is inversely proportioned to this 
“moment of inertia.” The combination of continuity 





c 


over the supports, and the high “moment of inertia,” 

makes the deflection of Truscon Ferrobord very ~~ 

appreciably less than that of simple span decking. hy 

Ferrobord is adaptable to flat, pitched, or curved W 

roofs. The 1'4-in. deck may be shop curved to a Hy 
as minimum radius of 60 ft. 0 in. and the 134-in. deck y 
Truscon Ferrobord Steeldeck in Field House, Boy’s Town, Nebraska. Leo to a minimum radius of 75 ft. O in. iy 
A. Daly Company, Architects. Peter Kiewitt Sons Company, Contractors. — Ny 

The Truscon Steel Company maintains branch ay 
















offices in many of the large cities, and the services 
of Truscon engineers are available for assistance 
in the laying out of the steeldeck. We will be 
glad to cooperate with the local roofing 

company in the selection of the proper type 
of insulation and built-up roofing. Write for 
free descriptive literature, or ask for the 
interesting 2 square foot Ferrobord demon- 

stration right in your own office. 
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I 4 U & C @) N viens 
AT EA 
Another view of the Truscon Ferrobord Steeldeck in the Field House, S T E E L & Oo M a A N » -" 
a Se YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation 
™ Warehouses and sales offices in principal cities nh 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel Windows and J 
Mechanical Operators e Steel Joists e Metal Lath e Steeldeck Phil 


Roofs @ Reinforcing Steel @ Industrial and Hangar Steel Doors e Bank Vault Reinforcing e Radio Towers e Bridge Floors. 
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CARROLL, GRISDALE & VAN ALEN 


Architects 


HAJOCA CORPORATION 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


AUGUST, 
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HOW TO FIREPROOE 


(steel subfloor by the Robertson Co., Pittsburgh) 











The steel subfloor, known as Q-Floor, requires simple fireproofing as shown on 
this page. Save this page in your files. The picture below illustrates specifications 
for a four-hour fire-resistive floor, tested and classified by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. and the Bureau of Standards. This method has been employed in some of 
the most notable buildings of recent years. A few are pictured on the opposite page. 

For additional details or if you have special problems pertaining to prospective 


jobs, write H. H. Robertson Co., 2405 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 






NOTE 


(1) All primary beams fram- 
ing into columns are to be 
individually fireproofed. (2) 
Columns are to be fire- 
proofed. (3) Underside of 
Robertson Q-Floor and the 
intermediate beams are to 
be fire-protected by (4) 
sus-pended metal lath and 
Ye -inch Vermiculite fireproof 
plaster. The steel subfloor 
(3) itself is to be covered 
with a minimum of 2-inch 
incombustible fill (5). 























()- FLOOR 


Q FOR QUICK-IN 
AND QUICK-CHANGE 












Waterman Steamship Bldg. 
Mobile, Alabama 

Architect——J, Platt Roberts 

Contractor—J, P, Ewin, Inc. Con 








AOBERTSON Q-FLOOR 


Here’s 
a Typical 
Slice-Through 


The cross-section is a cyfidensed presentation 
of Q-Floor with susperfded ceiling and a con- 
densed visualization “of the mechanical equip- 
ment required fet a modern building. The 
drawing shows/only equipment commonly in- 
stalled betweén subfloor and ceiling. A modern 
building, afso, must be a machine capable of 
accommédating any amount of electrical equip- 
mentyfbove the floor. 

Afl the buildings shown can have an electrical 
@itlet on any six-inch area of their floors. This 
is probably the main reason for the extensive 
use of Robertson Steel Q-Floor in today’s build- 
ings. The cells are crossed by a raceway as 
shown in the drawing. An electrician drills a 





Washington, D. C. 
Architects—teon Chatelain, Jr., 
and Jarrett C. White 
tractor—James Baird, Inc. 








small hole, anywhere, any time, to establish an 
outlet. Because no trenches need be dug, the 
whole job is completed in minutes, A tremen- 
dous amount of drafting room work is avoided 
because outlets, and partitions, too, can be 
located after tenants move in. See Q-Floor 
fittings at any construction material distribu- 
tor for the General Electric Co. Write for the 
latest Q-Floor catalog for your file. Would you 
like photos of these or other Q-Floor buildings? 
Write H. H. Robertson Company, Pittsburgh. 


RECENT BUILDINGS WITH Q-FLOOR 








H-H-ROBERTSON CO. 


2405 Farmers Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 








City National Bonk, Houston, Tex. 
Architect——Alfred C. Finn 
Contractor—W. S$. Bellows 
Construction Co. 








FROM THE TECHNICAL PRESS 


INFORMATION vs. PROMOTION 


There are styles of technical discourse 
as there are styles historic or styles 
fashionable (“cottage,” “international,” 
“new-empirical,” or what not). The 


materials men are out to sell their 








R-W Deluxe FoldeR-Way 


Specifically designed for school 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, stages, 
and other high or wide openings 
which must be closed against both 
light and sound, DeLuxe FoldeR- 
Way partitions by Richards-Wilcox 


R-W No. 883 
Multiple Action 
School Wardrobe 


An outstanding feature 
of Richards-Wilcox 
Classroom Wardrobes 
is that the entire unit is 
designed to avoid over- 
crowding. The hat and 
coat racks accommo- 
date eight or ten pupils 
for each door. Note 
slate blackboards 
mounted on wood doors. 





A 
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For complete information about R-W DeLuxe FoldeR- 
Way Partitions and Multiple Action School Ward- 
robes, contact our nearest office. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ©. 


materials, of course. The Bureau 
Standards, in 


OR SMALL 











Partition Avtomatic—Electric 


are completely automatic and cost 
less than many manually operated 
partitions. To economize in space 
and expenditures, consider R-W 
DeLuxe FoldeR-Way partitions in 
your building or remodeling plans. 
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reporting comparative 
testing of products, is under pressure 
(or vacuum, same thing) to present the 
facts so confusedly that the reader has 


By JOHN RANNELLS 


to dig hard to find which product stood 
up best—the Bureau won’t be caught 
playing favorites. The clear-eyed scruti- 
ny of the scientist in fundamental re- 
search on heating, lighting, or struc- 
ture, gives us background while in the 
same fields the work of active practi- 
tioners and interested manufacturers 
gives us usable results. None of it can 
be taken entirely on faith. We must 
keep in mind which axe is being ground 
and to what purpose. 

Trade publications and the profes- 
sional journals speak to their own 
initiates in clear terms, rich with infor- 
mation; for instance Wood for the wood 
industries, Materials and Methods for 
products-engineering, Heating and Ven- 
tilating, Illuminating Engineering, ete. 
These are prime sources for the archi- 
tect seeking to broaden his knowledge 
in one field or another. And familiarity 
with these sources gives us a healthy 
resistance to the promotional stuff that 
fills our mailboxes and, frequently, our 
wastebaskets. Much of it is mighty good 
stuff—look at Sweet’s. It would average 
a lot better if the promoters realized 
that we are very allergic to high-pres- 
sure selling and to repetitious padding. 

Sylvania Products puts out a neat 
combination by including data sheets 
in easily filable form with their newsy 
throw-away material. Except for infor- 
mation-packed catalogs and pamphlets 
for filing, this is easily the most palat- 
able form of manufacturers’ literature. 

The Marble Institute of America (105 
Forster Ave., Mount Vernon, N.Y.) has 
published a honey of a manual on The 
Care and Cleaning of Marble. Here }s 
a fine example of information and pro- 
motion combined—concise, thorough 
information, well illustrated, without 
sales talk—for the benefit of building 
maintenance and, incidentally, the Mar- 
ble Institute. 

The National Warm Air Heating an¢ 
Air Conditioning Association (145 Pub- 
lic Square, Cleveland, Ohio) has turned 
out an ambitious series of manuals for 
practical heating men—wordy, repet 
tive, but packed with information which 
should improve heating practice in the 
multitude of structures built or Tt 
modeled without the services of pre 
fessional engineers. With the use © 
these manuals architects could desig” 
the heating for their buildings, or chee 
the heating contractors. Both conve 
tion and panel systems are covered 
There’s a lot of pressure behind the 
“warm air” literature, but thanks are 
due for the complete way they cove 
their field for our benefit. 


(Continued on page % 
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Open the 
MENGEL DOOR to 
GREATER BEAUTY! 
LESS SERVICING! 





Z 


The Original Mengel Flush Door 


with the Patented “INSULOK”’ GRID CORE —) 
... offers your clients 8 Big Advantages 


ORE BEAUTY... less upkeep... that's 

M what you open up to your Clients 
through the Mengel Flush Door! 
Here's an engineered door that means 
durability plus...a door that provides both 
utiliry and smartness... that harmonizes 
with any setting, modern or traditional. 


You offer more 
through the Mengel Flush Door 


1. 40% Lighter in Weight... than stand- 
ard panel hardwood doors. 

2. Patented “Insulok” Core*... gives 
stronger bond between core and faces; 
keeps faces flat; provides flame resist- 
ance. 

3. Solid Hardwood Stiles and Rails*.. . 
provide maximum screw-holding 
power. 

4. Key-lock Dovetails*... keep stiles and 
rails permanently tight. 

5. Slam-tested*...25,000 times... 
proves long life. 

6. Extra Guard Against Warpage*. . 
provided by special mill-curing process. 

7. Broad Selection of Hardwood Faces 

. individually bele-sanded to satin 
smoothness . . . permits wide range of 
finishes... reduces finishing costs. 

8. Engineered Construction . . . assures 
maximum dimensional stability. 

* Mengel exclusive 
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Built Like Fine Furniture 
Mengel Flush Doors are built by skilled 


craftsmen. Their patented “Insulok” core 
is made of sturdy insulation board strips 
halved together. No more shrinking and 
swelling . .. no more sticking doors. And 
it Means an extra-strong, extra-light, easy 
swinging door. 


Framing is hard, even-textured poplar. 
Faces are securely bonded to frame and 
core with moisture-resistant glue. 


Easy cleaning is another important reason 
for the popularity of Mengel Flush Doors. 
Their smooth, unbroken surfaces offer no 
place for dust to cling. And they stay beau- 
tiful...no panels to shrink...no moldings 
to come apart. 


Mengel Flush Doors are now available 
faced with veneers of Birch, Mahogany, 
Oak, Walnut, Gumwood ...other hardwoods 
to order. 


For easy painting, the Mengel Flush Door 
faced with Gumwood offers a satin-smooth 
surface that never shows a grain raise. 


So, for new construction or remodeling, 
specify Mengel Flush Doors... the Famous 
Flush Door with the Patented Core! For com- 
plete information, mail the coupon today! 

Copyright 1949, The Mengel Company 


@ MENGEL 744 DOORS 


THE FAMOUS FLUSH DOOR WITH THE PATENTED CORE 










































































Mengel Hollou Core Flush Doors are subject 
to the standard guarantee established by the 
National Door Manufacturers Association. 


EXCLUSIVE 
DOVE-TAILED 


LEO pcan 
MII) — om vavas 
Hit sPecues 

“INSULOR” 

erin Core 


inner 
cross 
Banos 


VENEER 
cross 











+ Mail Coupon Today! eee ete eee enene 


THE MENGEL COMPANY 


+ Plywood Division, Dept. PA-2, Louisville 1, Ky 


- Please send me complete information about the 
* Mengel Flush Door 


* Name 
- Company Name 


* Street 


* City Zone State 
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(Continued from page 96) 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


A mighty fine job of the “survey” 
variety is contained in Publication No. 
100, “Traffic Engineering Functions 
and Administration,” 137 pp., published 
by the Public Administration Service, 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. This is 
primarily for city planners, in the best 
of civil engineering style, prepared by a 
joint committee of the American Asso- 


ciation of State Highway Officials, the 
American Public Works Association, 
and the Institute of Traffic Engineers. 
It is focused on one of our most vital 
problems: the traffic congestion that is 
choking the life from the centers of our 
cities. It is broad and deep enough to be 
a guide to effective engineering and ad- 
ministrative practices. The detailed in- 
formation is remarkably complete and 
the report as a whole expresses the 





compromise or deviation. 


A candidate for the Cabinet . . 
. always has the following qualifications: 


Kellogg Fine Papers (division of U.S. Envelope Co.) Radio City, N.Y. 





A Candidate for the Cine 


1. Vision, to integrate modern design with modern merchandising. 


2. Desire, to see his plans translated into tangible form without 


3. Acumen, to recognize the absolute necessity of engaging the 
right craftsmen to implement the first two qualifications. 


Among the distinguished members of our “Cabinet” is Kellogg Fine 
Papers, a division of U. S. Envelope Co., with Showrooms at Radio 
City, New York. Mr. Harold Guy is the designer. 


Write for our Portfolio of “Jobs Well Done”. It’s worth seeing. 





Bergen-sure the 
success of your 
modernization 
program 


Architectural 
woodwork that 
makes the design- 
er’s plan an en- 
during reality 








1552-56 BERGEN STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. ~~ 
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Phone: PResident 2-3121 





joint policy of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions. The Public Administration Ser. 
vice, besides acting as clearing house 
for publishing such material as this, 
provides advisory and consulting ser. 
vices, on a cost basis, exclusiv: to 
government agencies. 


OIL HEAT CONVENTION 


A batch of papers read before the 
National Oil Heat Convention at Boston 
on May 20, 1949, is a sample of the 
frankly biased, constructive views of a 
trade group talking shop, plus a paper 
on “Recent Progress in Heating and 
Building Design,” by Henry Wright. 
Wright presents the architect’s stand- 
point beautifully: the work of all the 
specialists, each in his own field, re- 
quires “integration” into the final build- 
ing—it adds up to more than the sum 
of each specialty and the architect is 
the one to pull it all together. The paper 
proceeds to pull together the relation- 
ships of the various heating systems 
to each other and to the design of the 
building, clarifying much of the mystery 
attached to panel warming. It is tue 
best brief essay on this subject that 
has come my way. Look for its publica- 
tion in one of the heating journals. 


WOOD 


Forest Products Research Guide. Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn., 
Washington 6, D. C. Third Edition 
1948. 261 pp., $5.00 


Published to aid correlation of research 
and to help prevent needless duplica- 
tion of effort, this guide lists an enor- 
mous number of research problems, 
cross-referenced to a couple of thousand 
organizations that have done work on 
each. Extended “Suggestions for Ad- 
ditional Research” in each chapter point 
the way for filling the gaps. 


Modern Timber Engineering. VV. F'lem- 
ing and W. H. O’Brien. Southern Pine 
Assn., New Orleans, La., 1949. 147 PP» 
$1.50 

This is a new, enlarged edition of A 
Course in Modern Timber Engineer, 
in which fundamental information 0? 
timber design was made available by 
the Southern Pine Association in 1942. 
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Here it is! 






Available in 2-, 4-, or 8-circuit cabinets, 
the handsome Service 
ideal for homes, offices, and small rants. 


mite oe 


Pat a 


FOR HOMES COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


HE BULLDOG Service Electri-Center, featuring 

Pushmatic, offers ease of installation, versatility 
and adaptability never before obtainable in any 
panelboard. Here’s why— 

More compact than old-fashioned load centers, the 
Service Electri-Center actually contains more wiring 
space! Revolutionary Pushmatic units are responsible 
for this bit of magic. Two-thirds the size of a pack 
of cigarettes, Pushmatic makes the Service Electri- 
Center a wireman’s dream. 

And complicated group mountings are eliminated. 
Each Pushmatic is an individual single-pole unit, 


NEW BULLDOG 


Service Electri-Center 


Electri-Center is 
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» Y= 
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GARAGES PLANTS 


making changes and additions a simple matter. 
BullDog Service Electri-Centers don’t Have to be 
hidden away in the basement or other inconspicuous 
and inconvenient places. Beautifully styled, this 
modern panelboard is at home almost anywhere. 
Available in 2-, 4-, and 8-circuit cabinets, the Service 
Electri-Center is the last word in efficiency and pro- 
tection for homes, offices, and small plants. Send the 
coupon today for Pushmatic Bulletin No. 494. It con- 
tains complete information and prices on Service 


ELECTRI-CENTERS and the new Pushmatics. 


( Qiah matic -+-a new kind of control and protection 


PUSH—It’s ON! 
pusH—it’s OFF! 


pusn—it's ON 09h — 


| revolutionary Pushmatic provides finger-tip control 
and automatic protection against short or overload. A 
Simple push of the finger makes or breaks the circuit. 

And if power is broken by short or overload, just push 
ana service is restored. No more bothersome resetting by 
hand ... no fuses to worry about. There’s only one oper- 
ation for this unique circuit breaker and that’s PUSH! 

ere are four types of Pushmatics: THERMAL ONLY, 
ee RMAL-MAGNETIC, or either of these types with 

IBIENT COMPENSATING FEATURES. All Pushmatics, 
= rdless of type or rating, are identical in size and 
Contour and are interchangeable. 

Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Pushmatics 
are available in ratings of 15, 20, 30, 40, and 50 amperes, 
120 V., 1 pole, or 120-240 V., 2 poles, AC. 

Send the coupon now for more information on why the 








sensational Pushmatic makes the BullDog Service Electri- 
Center the most modern panelboard available today. 


BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN—FIELD OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN CANADA: BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


-s) BuLLDOG 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION 


BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me your Bulletin No. 494 giving full information 
and prices on your Pushmotic Service ELECTRI-CENTERS. 
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It is very thorough in its handling of 
connections made with lag screws, bolts, 
or timber connectors, with clear, illus- 
trated examples of design and detailing. 
An unusual feature is a full treatment 
of composite decks of timber and con- 
crete for heavy loadings (highways, 
garage floors, etc.). The lower half of 
such decks is made up of alternate 
2 by 4’s and 2 by 6’s on edge, over 
which is poured a reinforced concrete 
surfacing. Sort of a super-slow-burn- 
ing mill construction. 


Douglas 
Wash., 


Technical Data on Plywood. 
Fir Plywood Assn., Tacoma 2, 
Nov. 1948 


A loose-leaf technical manual 
plywood with special regard for its 
structural use. Sections cover heat 
transmission of various wall and roof 
assemblies using plywood, design of 
built-up members, prevention of con- 
densation, deflection tables, ete. Avail- 
able to architects and engineers on 
request. 


on 


REE 
“4Mrprarit® ® = CONTENT. - 


The more an architect knows 
about certain products, the more 
he’s satisfied to specify them 
for job after job... 


Lockwood Hardware is that 
kind of product . . . proved in 
service in)an ever-growing num- 
ber of buildings of all classes. 


A steadily increasing number 
of architects throughout the 
country are regarding Lock- 
wood as the accepted builders’ 
hardware, made right to per- 
form right. —" 
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Lockwood Hardware as selected 
by architect Frederic P. Weider- 
sum for the Alden Terrace School, 
Hempstead, Long Island. Model 
9189 Enob mounted to 5100 Se- 
ries Heavy Duty Lock with Anti- 


HARDWARE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Division e 





Independent Lock Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 





BOOKS 


THEATERS FOR WHAT? 


Theatres and Auditoriums. Harold Py. 
ris-Meyer and Edward C. Cole. Rein. 
hold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N.Y., 1949. 238 pp, 
illus. $8.00 


The Burris-Meyer and Cole volume 
could be described as both monumental 
and definitive. There seems little left 
to be said on the planning and con- 
struction of an American theater until 
such time as there may be a revolution- 
ary change in our accepted forms of 
entertainment. If there were any spot 
in the country where architects were 
unlicensed, any bright high-school 
student could walk in with this book 
in hand and build the ideal playhouse 
for the requirements of his or her 
community. Not a bolt or wire or deci- 
bel has been left out. The only factor 
that has been omitted, as far as | 
could discern, was the proper tempera- 
ture for popcorn machines in the movie 
palace lobbies: a not unimportant item 
in the present state of motion pictures. 
The book certainly will be required on 
every university and college—as well 
as architect’s—reference shelf. 
During the past two decades archi- 
tects have been called upon so seldom 
for theaters that it would not be strange 
if few of them knew anything about 
this peculiar problem. Take New York, 
which you have to do whether you like 
it or not; the theaters housing legiti- 
mate attractions have fallen off from 
76 to 38 within this writer’s memory. 
Some of the 76 have given way to 
business edifices; some have succumbed 
to the newer forms of amusement— 
movies, radio, and television. And in 
the period when theaters were being 
built (again in New York) the client, 
as a rule, was of little help to the 
architect. He wanted something that 
could be run up at the least cost, yet 
comply with the multiple building laws, 
and that was to occupy a set plot of 
ground. Usually the client was a real 
He was 


estate man, not a showman. 
content, as a rule, to buy duplicate 
plans of the theater most recently 


erected. The Little Theatre, for Win- 
throp Ames, and the Ziegfeld Theatre, 
planned by Urban for William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and Arthur Brisbane, 
were notable exceptions. 

The authors complain that the com- 
fort or esthetic requirements of the 
customers were seldom considered in 
building legitimate theaters. The an- 
swer to this is that the successful show- 
man has always been a pragmatist: he 
has seen no occasion to make expensive 
changes unless competition forced him 
to do so. He knew that the principle of 
the better-mouse-trap worked in the 
theater better than in any other bus!- 
ness. He, along with this writer, has 
sat in bare rooms on hard _ benches 
in Greenwich Village to see the work 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Typical roughing-in for supply 


OU SAVE 


YOUR CLIENT 


money 


EVERY DAY 


[ 


piping and waste and vent lines. 

















© Low initial cost 
© Long-lasting—non-corrosive 
© Smooth bore 1th 
© Strong, vibration-proof joints (7 ¥7| 
© Saves space 
© Lighter weight 














You actually save both money and space for your 
client when you specify STREAMLINE Drainage 
Fittings and Copper Pipe. 

In addition to giving him a NON-RUSTING 
installation with permanently tight joints, you con- 
serve VALUABLE SPACE because: — 


STREAMLINE FITTINGS HAVE CONSIDERABLY SMALLER 
OUTSIDE DIAMETERS THAN THREADED FITTINGS ¢ THERE 
ARE NO HUBS ON STREAMLINE DRAINAGE FITTINGS AND 
THE PIPE LINES CAN BE CONCEALED BETWEEN STUDS 
AND JOIS!$ AND YET LEAVE AMPLE ROOM FOR FLOOR- 
ING, LATHE AND PLASTER ¢ NO ROOM IS REQUIRED FOR 
WRENCH PLAY. PIPE AND FITTINGS ARE ASSEMBLED IN 
A MINIMUM OF SPACE AND SOLDERED ¢ FURRING IS 


ELIMINATED. 





STREAMLINE Drainage Fittings and Copper Pipe 
can actually be installed in half the time required 
for other materials: — 


THERE ARE NO THREADED JOINTS AND NO CAULKING. 
THE CONTINUOUSLY SMOOTH BORE THROUGH PIPE AND 
FITTING PREVENTS CLOGGING. 


The prospective home owner is becoming increas- 
ingly copper conscious. He is demanding an all- 
copper system, not only for the plumbing and 
heating piping, but for the WASTE and VENT 
piping too—a copper system all the way through. 





AUGUST 








A third of a century ago the intel. 
lectuals of the theater, who had traveled 
abroad, wrote enthusiastic books about 
the beautiful and functional theaters 
of European stages. These writers, 
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of some budding genius or has taken theater, that of air conditioning, of a even then, were aware that most of 
a train or plane to some far-off barn sort. In the past, the legitimate theater these plants were state-owned or sub- 
to view a commodity that might have season ended at the beginning of sum- sidized and that land value was not 
a potential for gain if placed within mer and resumed in the autumn. To a consideration. The Century, above 
his own theater. He knew, too, that extend this season, and the profit, some- Columbus Circle in New York, was con- 
the most beautiful and the most com- thing had to be done to make the structed along these continental lines 
fortable theater in town would not theaters livable in the hot months. A (the old Hippodrome, by the way, had 
draw a nickel if the show was not one few installed true air conditioning. one of the most modern stages in the 
that the theater-going public wished to Most of them resorted to cakes of ice, world), but the attractions put into 
see. over which air was blown into the the Century could not make it a going 

One concession was forced on the auditorium (this device at a cost of concern and it eventually fell to the 
lessee of the present-day outmoded $300 to $400 a week). wreckers. This is mentioned as, I be- 


lieve, the authors do not stress enough 
the relation of the factors that are 
basically vital to the American theater, 

Realizing that this volume is designed 


: for architects and is undoubtedly the 

most comprehensive so far written, | 

Multi-Stop * " cannot refrain from expressing a wish 
that it had included a foreword 


or 
afYaiate Traction ; supplement. This, to my way of think- 
i : ing, could have contained some philo- 
4 r sophical notes about the mysteries and 
. DUMB WAITERS incalculables of show business that can- 
not be measured by slide rule. To justify 
its inclusion in a technical book, the 
authors could have devised their own 
formulae, translating esthetic and com- 
fort values into units preceded by the 
inescapable point. It could also rightly 
contain an analysis of audience poten- 
tial, the history and evaluation of en- 
tertainment forms, their relation to 
each other and possible trends. At what 
point does comfort reach the peak of 
satiety and intellectual hunger set in? 
How far will television go in reducing 
the off-premises entertainment? What 
effect on the theater may be expected 
from the increasing emphasis on the 
dramatic arts in the colleges and 
schools? What is the probable outcome 
of the trend toward decentralization? 
Will the projected plan of the commer- 
cial theater to obtain government aid 
and/or sanction as well as _ self-help, 
arrive in time to re-establish itself in 
relation to the population, at the point 
it reached before the incursion of the 
movies? Will operational labor costs 
finally price the theater out of exis- 
tence? 

The above, to me, does not seem cap- 
tious. The mention above of popcor! 
Was not made in jest. There is a record 
of popcorn sales keeping movie houses : 
solvent during their recent doldrums. 
The architect will do well to considet 
the gin mills of Third Avenue com- 





WHERE THERE ARE THREE OR MORE LANDINGS TO BE SERVED 

. specify Sedgwick Electric Traction Dumb Waiters—confident 
that your clients will be fully satisfied. Proven performance is 
attested by thousands of installations, operating successfully from 
coast-to-coast, contributing convenience, efficiency and economy 
in hospitals, hotels, restaurants, clubs, libraries, schools, stores 
and other commercial, institutional and industrial buildings. 
Available to you—from specification to installation—is Sedg- 
wick’s 55-year-old experience in planning, engineering, manu- 
facturing and installing of vertical transportation equipment. 


Throughout, Sedgwick combines sound, progressive electrical 
and mechanical engineering to produce a Multi-Stop Dumb 
Waiter meeting the highest standards of dependable operation, 
low-cost maintenance and finished appeorance. 


Machine consists of elevator-type high torque, low starting 
current motor, with worm gear reduction built as one unit and 
on adjustable electro-magnetic brake. Gearing operates in a 
sealed case filled with special lubricant. Control is fully auto- 
matic with momentary pressure push buttons at each landing 
opening, permitting car to be called and dispatched as desired. 
Each push button station is provided with “open door” and “in 
use’ signal lights to expedite efficient use of equipment. Sedg- 
wick Type “SL” Combination Door Locks and Switches are pro- 
vided for hoistway doors to prevent opening of any door except 
that door at which the car is at rest, thus permitting operation 
of car only when all doors are closed. Other refinements in the 
control system include reverse phase relay, overload relay and 
non-interference relay. 











in addition to Sedgwick Multi-Stop Electric Traction Dumb 
Waiters, Sedgwick also builds the Roto-Waiter, designed es- 
pecially for two-stop service. Both are of all-steel construction. 
Specify, too, Sedgwick Steel Dumb Waiter Doors 
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tories on pore PP’ . : — Car Height inside .| 36”| 36”) 367] 36”) 48”) 48” fort, and esthetic flights of speech ane 

be glad to supply you with such information, Clear Inside Hoist- et Riggio rage A eel. > the 
prices or any other data you may require. way Width....| 33%] 33] 397] 39”) 45”) 45” vor rather than the sh¢ 

Clear inside Hoist- edifice? 
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MORE AND MORE architects, utility 
lighting men and contractors are recom- 
mending Fleur-O-Lier labeled fixtures 
because only with Fleur-O-Lier certified 
fixtures do they get a// ‘the facts of light” 
that enable them to get the most fixtures 
for their money. 





Every Fleur-O-Lier fixture is rated on the 
Fleur-O-Lier Index System to show its 
tested illuminating performance. 





Complete photometric data, as found by 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc., is 


provided. 





Coefficients of utilization charts, compiled 
by Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc., 
enable the buyer to select the most suit- 
able fixture for his installation. 





Certification, backed by Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, Inc., tests, is the buyer's 
assurance that the fixtures were made to 
rigid specifications covering electrical and 
mechanical features. 


Specifiers and buyers are now insisting, “Be sure the fixtures bear the Flewr-O-Lier label! "> 
CTRICAL TESTING 


FLEUR-O-LIER - 


2116 Keith Building * Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Fleur-O-Lier is mot the name of on individual manufacturer, but of a group of 
fixtures made by leading manufacturers. Participation in the Fleur-O-Lier program 
is open to any manufacturer who complies with Fleur-O-Lier requirements. 
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in the theater architect’s function to 
ponder, before he sets pencil to paper, 
whether his edifice is to house popcorn 
machines or ghosts of a declining cul- 
ture? MURDOCK PEMBERTON 


DANISH ARCHITECTURE 


The Architecture of Denmark. The Ar- 
chitectural Press, 13 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London S.W.1, England, 1949. 60 pp., 
illus. 128s. 6d. 


The November 1948 issue of London’s 
The Architectural Review, which was 
devoted entirely to the architecture of 
Denmark, forms the basis of this vol- 
ume, with further examples of impor- 
tant buildings added. The work surveys 
the history and development of archi- 
tecture in Denmark, and includes a 
study of modern gardens, furniture, and 
wallpapers. Included also are chapters 
on architectural training and practice, 
Copenhagen’s regional plan, and the 
M.W.K. 


Danish land and landscape. 





OUT OF EVERY $5 


by using 


the Durisol Insulated Roof Plank 


This roof plank combines so many functions 
in one material...all at one low installa- 
tion cost...that $4 does the work of $5 
as compored with other materials. Note 
the 3-in-] advantages of this light-weight, 
precast, factory-coated plank: 


] Fireproof, reinforced, cement-surfaced, 
and ready for application of the built- 
up roofing. 


2 Because Durisol itself is such an effec- 
tive barrier against heat losses, no 
additional insulation is required. 


3 Noise-deadening ceiling at no extra 

cost... distinctive and pleasing in 
appearance, with a sound absorption 
coefficient of 0.87 at 512 cycles. 








THERMAL INSULATION 





ACOUSTICAL CEILING 


DURISOL is made from chemically mineralized 
wood fibres bonded with Portland cement and 
moulded under pressure. It is unaffected by mois- 
ture and is proof against rot, mould, vermin, ter- 
mites—proved incombustible by laboratory tests. 


























Maximum| Weight per long 
Thickness Width Span sq. ft. Edge load 
3%" ‘a 6’8" 15 Ibs. Tongue and | 40 Ibs. per sq. ft. live load 
4%" . 8’ 18 Ibs. Groove with high sofety factor. 














For complete information, write for folder 


(A.1.A. File Number 4-K) 


. Also see catalog 


3c/13a, Sweet's File Architectural, 1949. 


DURISOL, INC. 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. | 
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FAMILY HOUSING 


Deane A. Carter and Keith H. Hinch- 
cliff. John Wiley & Sons, Ine., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1949. 
265 pp. $4.00 


There has been a raft of HOUSE books— 
all seeking to educate the public one 
way or another (mostly with “style” 
in mind), but it takes the Farm Exten- 
sion boys with their solid basis in adult 
education to give us a complete text, 
Maybe it’s too complete. Surely no lay- 
man could absorb all the fine points of 
this book. There is even danger (to 
stuffy architects) that the client will 
learn so much about the business that 
the architect will be eliminated alto- 
gether. 

The book is concerned with houses 
as they relate to family living and it 
has just about everything in it that 
has to do with planning, detailing, ma- 
terials, constructing, financing the small 
house. It is very richly illustrated with 
vigorous, clear drawings by Hinch- 
cliff (and well-chosen photographs) of 
everything from piping and shingles 
to site planning. The text by Carter is 
equally clear and complete. 

The book is designed as a text for 
college students and as a reference for 
home economists, teachers, etc. every- 
thing is covered so sensibly and com- 
pletely that no mysteries remain. Con- 
siderable space is given to the special 
problems of farm houses, and the au- 
thors seem to assume an all-round com- 
petence on the reader’s part that is 
usual in the country and generally 
lacking in city people. This is a book 
for the competent, not for the general 
reader. Architects just getting into 
small-house work could learn a great 
deal from it. Even old-timers might well 
take a lesson or two. J.R. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL 


C. G. Stillman and R. Castle Cleary. 
The Architectural Press, 13 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, London S.W. 1, England, 
1949. 151 pp., illus. 21s. 


This book deals with the problem of 
designing public schools in England and 
the approach to the subject matter Is 
that of the architect and educator. Still- 
man, one of the authors, is the county 
architect to the Middlesex County Coun- 
cil and the chairman of the R.1.B.A. 
School Design and Construction Com- 
mittee. Cleary, Stillman’s colleague, }5 
both an architect in the Ministry of 
Education and an educationalist. Still- 
man is an accomplished architect with 
many excellent English schools to his 
credit, which entitles him to speak with 
authority on this subject. 

The size and importance of the schoo! 
building program here in America 
presenting an increasing number of our 
architects with complex technical ané 
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with these away, 
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standard windows 


The Portman home in Savannah, Ga.—proof of 
what can be achieved with imagination plus low- 
cost, standardized Fenestra Residence Casements. 
Architect: Werner Daniels; Contractor: Olaf Ofto. 


If your imagination is handcuffed to a budget— 
take a good look at standardized Fenestra* Steel 
Windows. They won’t cramp your style . . . they 
will save you money. The explanation is simply 
that Fenestra’s volume of production permits 
standardization of a large variety of high-quality 
types and sizes. At low cost. 

You'll find a right steel casement in the 
Fenestra family for every spot in the house. In a 
broad range of widths and heights . . . vents that 
swing right or left . . . muntins you leave in or 
take out, as your taste dictates. Combine these 
beautiful Casements into window walls 


« 
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fe 





create picture windows, corner windows, 
scenery-catching bays. 

Homeowners like Fenestra Casements because 
they’re “easy”” windows. Easy to operate—just a 
finger-tip turn of the Roto-Adjuster. Easy to wash, 


screen and storm-sash—all from inside. And 
they’re weather-tight. 

Standardization plus design freedom is a timely 
combination—a Fenestra combination. See 
Sweet’s Architectural File for full information on 
types and sizes—section 16a/13. Or write us. 
Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. PA-8, 
2253 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Mich. 


#(® 








CHESTTA 


STANDARDIZED BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Windows * Doors « Building Panels 
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planning problems. With our interest 
in schoolhouse design sharpened by 
such problems, it is only natural that 
this book should expect a_ receptive 
audience in this country. To learn that 
English school architects are coping 
with problems of equal or greater diffi- 
culty than our own, and to see how 
they are solving them, will offer useful 
and broadening comparisons. 


The authors give us the historical 
background of English school design 
and then follow up with discussion of 
the important Education Act of 1944, 
with comment on previous legislation 
affecting education and school design. 
Under the Act, the local education 
authorities (presumably with architec- 
tural assistance) are to submit to the 
Minister of Education a comprehensive 






















It works hoth ways 
Infra Insulation Blocks 


Wasteful Heat Flow 


n summer, Infra compartmented alumi- 

num insulation EXCLUDES 97% of 
Radiant Heat from the building; in winter, 
Infra CONFINES 97% of Radiant Heat. 

Loss of heat, or its intrusion, through Con- 
duction or Convection, are also effectively 
blocked. An impermeable barrier to moisture 
and water vapor, as well as to warm and cold 
air, is set up. The harboring of mold, fungi, 
dry rot and vermin is prevented. 

Every time you install Infra in a build- 
ing, you make a generous contribution 
to the comfort and economy of those 
who live or work there. 

Infra’s multiple separated aluminum sheets provide 4 reflec- 
tive spaces and 4 reflective surfaces, each non-condensation- 
forming. Two sheets of aluminum and the accordion parti- 
tion block convection currents. Infra’s triangular reflective 
air spaces and small mass eliminate conduction as a problem. 










INFRA C FACTORS & ROCKWOOL EQUIVALENTS J 





C.052 Heat Flow Down, equals 6” Rockwool. a WRITE FOR 
C.083 Heat Flow Up, equals 4” Rockwool. a Free 

C.10 Lateral Heat, equals 3-1/3" Rockwool. . 
m 32-Page 
Thermal Factors Printed on Every Infra Carton e Monograph 
. “Simplified 
ACCORDION MULTIPLE ALUMINUM & . Physics of 
* TRIANGULAR REFLECTIVE AIR CELLS . Thermal 
INSULATION, INC. &  |nsvletion.” 
« Address Dept. 

10 Murray St., N. Y., N.Y. 
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plan for new school construction and 
for the utilization and alteration, if 
necessary, of existing schools; it is im- 
portant to note that the Minister of 
Education is required to approve school 
plans. Interestingly enough, the Minis- 
ter is empowered to waive local regula- 
tions in the interest of encouraging 
new building techniques. This is a real 
opportunity for architects and their 
clients and one realized too seldom, if 
ever, in this country. 

After an excellent chapter on the 
general problem of school design and its 
objectives, the authors analyze the vari- 
ous teaching units or spaces: the class- 
rooms, special instruction rooms, com- 
mercial rooms, and physical education 
facilities. The Act recommends or re- 
quires room areas considerably less 
than generally thought desirable in 
America. There are some observations 
which strike a strange note, particularly 
to the architects of the west coast of 
the United States: one is the expressed 
desire to have sunlight enter the class- 
room and, for this purpose, a south 
orientation receives favor. They believe 
a north orientation the least desirable. 
The authors also take a rather dim view 
of a bilateral window arrangement even 
though many American architects con- 
sider this an essential to good day- 
lighting. Climatic differences no doubt 
account for this viewpoint, but the 
authors admit that scientific experimen- 
tation in daylighting is only beginning 
in England. Out of respect to the Eng- 
lish, it is only fair to say that we feel 
the same dissatisfaction in our own 
accomplishments to date. 

A chapter is given over to structural 
design with some comments on the 
problems of standardization and pre- 
fabrication. This is one of the most 
interesting chapters of the book, and 
there is much in the thinking of the 
authors that may apply to our own 
situation. Prefabrication and standard- 
ization are discussed as possible answers 
to a great building need in the face of 
curtailed supplies of building materials, 
reduced ability to meet the costs, and 
a need for speed. The authors point 
out the difficulties of method and offer 
a warning against the tendency to re- 
duce space and quality at the expense 
of the students; they say that educators 
must redefine their needs in terms of a 
realistic appraisal of building problems. 


JOHN LYON REID 


DON GRAF’S DATA SHEETS 


Don Graf. Reinhold Publishing C: 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. )., 


1949. 809 pp., illus. $8.00 


Over 100 pages of new material have 
been added to this revised edition. Al! 
sheets have been checked and brought 
up to date by the author and the manu- 
facturers concerned B.H.H. 
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For many years intensive research on 
the cause and prevention of leaky brick 
walls has been conducted by various or- 
ganizations and individuals, and much vital 
information has been gathered. 


Most authorities agree that workmanship 
is the most important thing involved, but 
until now, no one has attempted to explain 
and illustrate the difference between good 
and bad workmanship. 


“Type of Workmanship Recommended to 
Secure Dry Brick Walls” does just that. 
In it, a recognized authority on brickwork 
has compiled 16 pages of proven informa- 
tion—explanations and recommendations 
—96 color illustrations. It is a major 
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contribution to good building. It is not an 


advertisement for our product, Brixment. 
It is published as a service to the building 
trades. It will be sent free to any architect, 
contractor, bricklayer or dealer who is 
interested in water-tight masonry. 


Use the coupon to secure your copy. No 
obligation of any sort. 


OE SS OE ee ee See 


Louisville Cement Co., Incorporated 
313 Guthrie Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me a copy 
of “Type of Workmanship Recommended to Secure 


Dry Brick Walls.’ 
Name 
Firm 


Street 


City State 








Arrows point to vertical three-face annunciator, 
and in background, a Nurses’ Supervisory Station 
in a modern hospital. 


SILENT 
Paging Systems 


that excel 


Four types of Cannon Doctors’ Paging 
Annunciators are available in either ver- 
tical or horiZontal styles, with one, two, 
three, or four face (number) arrange- 
ments. They may be suspended from 
the ceiling at corridor intersections, or 
mounted op or near walls as required. 
Normally visible at 100 feet or more. 
The Code Selector has a maximum 
capacity of 4 calls simultaneously, but 
also may be built for any combination 
of numbers. (Shown below). 








—e- 


Other Cannon signal equipment includes 
Corridor, Door, and Aisle Lights, Bedside 
Calling Stations with Manual Pull Cord, 
Magnetic or Locking Pushbutton attach- 
ments; Utility Pilot Lights, Indicator 
Lights, Vaporproof Switches, Explosion- 
proof Switches, Electro-Static eound- 
ing Intercouplers, etc. 


Write for the H-2 Signal Bulletin, or 
contact your electrical wholesaler or 
contractor. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE FAMOUS 


Casall, 


AW NON 


«x 
CANNON 
G.ectaic 


aLacTrRI¢ 


OCVMYLANG 


LEAL WM Mi 


DIVISION OF CANNON MFG. CORP. 
3209 HUMBOLDT ST., LOS ANGELES 31, CALIF. 
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LIBRARY COMPLEXITIES 


Planning the University Library Build- 
ing; a Summary of Discussions by Li- 
brarians, Architects, and Engineers. 
Edited by John E. Burchard, Charles 
W. David, and Julian Boyd with the 
assistance of Leroy C. Merritt. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 


1949. 145 pp., $2.50 


The growing complexity of modern 
building needs and of modern technical 
resources is nowhere more obviously 
illustrated than in the design of large 
libraries. This is especially true in uni- 
versity libraries, for in these the re- 
quirements of changing and varied 
teaching techniques are added to the 
complications of the storage, preserva- 
tion, and servicing of library materials. 
No problem demands more careful 
thinking. It is a pleasure to find gath- 
ered together in this book the results 
of frank discussions by a gathering of 
some of the most noted experts in the 
field. 

The final impression left with the 
reader is of no pat over-all solution. 
Again and again ignorance of what the 
future will bring in education, in the 
development of building techniques, and 
especially in the broadening of audio- 
visual educational facilities produces a 
general sense of uncertainty, of waver- 
ing, of hesitation between more or less 
| mechanized types of solution. As a re- 
Jpsult, flexibility seems the only single 
| quality which all agree is desirable. 
Architecturally, flexibility means 
| standard column centering, floor heights, 


window design, and so on; it often 
means also, where artificial light is 
used, buildings of a generally cubic 


nature. If, in addition, the strictest 
economy is also enjoined on the archi- 
tect, these standard dimensions will all 
tend to be minima. The result on archi- 
tecture as an expressive art can well 
be imagined: expression of purpose or 
of architectural space itself will tend 
completely to disappear. This total 
group of tendencies is not limited to 
libraries; it applies to other building 
types as well. If it is to govern our 
future architecture we may confidently 
look forward to towns of undifferenti- 
| ated cubes, all completely flexible, and 
only signs or address numbers will tell 
us which are office buildings and which 
libraries or hotels. For an actual ex- 
ample, Felheimer & Wagner’s building 
originally designed for the New York 
| Housing Authority is to become the 
Library of the United Nations. ... The 
architect’s aesthetic function will be- 
come merely that of creating adequate 
envelopes and choosing adequate mate- 
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Convectors © Unit heoters © Heating coils * Cooling 
conditioning units © Evoporotive condensers 








HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


HEATING, COOLING AND 


AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS — 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS . 
Gos, gosoline, Diesel engine cooling rodictors * Meot exchoneet 
© Intercoolers © Oi! coolers © Supercharger intercoo'ert 
OlL FIELD, HEAVY INDUSTRIAL, MUNICIPAL & 
CHEMICAL PROCESS COOLING EQUIPME e . : 


Engine jocket woter coolers © O.! coolers © Steam ond 





90s condensers © Notwra! gos coolers © Evoporot ve 
condensers © *“VAD"" Vertical air discharge cooling one 6° 
ing writs. 


AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS 
Oil coolers © Superchorger intercoolers * Rodictor 
chongers © Volves © Regenerotors 
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YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 


General Offices: Dept. 629-H, Racine, Wisconsin 
Plants ot Racine, Wisconsin, and Mattoon, Iilinels 


Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 
































An economical, fireproof ROOF DECK for 
SMALL JOBS=6,000 to 15,000 square feet 
=Kaylo Roof Tile! 


Economical . . . Easily Installed! 

Because Kaylo Roof Tile is used on large jobs, its out 
standing advantage for the small and medium-sized jobs 
may be overlooked. It makes the ideal fireproof deck 
for the “in-between” jobs of 6,000 to 15,000 square feet. 


A single material, Kaylo Roof Tile carries the load and 
provides insulation equal to an inch to an inch and a 
half of the best roof insulation. Over-all coeflicient of 
heat transmission is approximately 0.19. 


And even the small roof of 6,000 square feet or more 
will ship as a carload. This avoids I.c.1. shipments on 
some of the major materials used on many small roofs, 
and also simplifies construction practice. 





Ease of handling is seen here, as lightweight Kaylo Roof Tile is 
laid into place on sub-purlins. 





insulates . . . Fireproof! 


Kaylo Roof Tile has an insulating value equal to an inch 
and a half of commonly used board insulation, and 
completely eliminates the special operation of applying 
insulation required for ordinary decks. Kaylo Roof Tile 
will not burn. The tile itself withstands fire tempera- 
tures for more than an hour* without permitting a 
temperature rise on the cold side great enough to con- 
stitute failure. *(As defined by the standard A.S.T.M. 
hire curve). 





Kaylo Roof Tile can be laid on properly spaced standard structural 
shapes or on rail-type sub-purlins attached to purlins, as shown. 


Strong . . . Lightweight! 

Kaylo Roof Tile is strong. Each tile is a reinforced 
structural unit designed for roof loads of 50 pounds per 
square foot and more, with an adequate safety factor. 
Kaylo Roof Tile’s unusually light weight (5 to 6 pounds 
per sq. {t.) reduces dead load on buildings and saves steel. 





TYPICAL KAYLO ROOF TILE USERS AND JOBS: 





Meyer Motor Corp., Hammond, Ind. international Harvester Co., Waukesha, Wisc. 
a a ape es Archt., Harry J. McComb Contr., Permanent Const. Co., 
i _ , . —— Contr., Peter Becker Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Two men here carry 8 Kaylo Roof Tiles while walking on roof Spring Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 





E. L. Scruggs, Vice-President 


deck already laid. Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co., 

















, Continental Can Company, Elwood, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Contr., Turner Construction Co., Chicago Contr., Ernest M. Ganley Const. Co., Inc. 
C/1\\7| (cn _ 
; Lm\ oe | 
; of Tile | Owens-lilinois Glass Company 
scouluting Beet - F | Dept. F-441, P.O. Box 1035 7 
KA | Toledo 1, Ohio 
' esol em bef — | Please send me, without obligation: 
-ILLINO! A MPA\ 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO | [_] Mlustrated booklet, “Kaylo Insulating Roof Tile” | 
; | [_] Free sample of Kaylo Roof Tile | 
: : C) Have representative call | 
| 
MAIL THIS COUPON | Nome____ iene = | 
| 
TODAY! | : 
| 
| 
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> (FLUSH 
&| 5] + TUMBLER SWITCH 


“T’ RATED—10 & 20 AMPERES FOR 

ALL STANDARD CONNECTIONS 
These new back- or top-wired flush tumbler switches give you plenty 
of performance, profit and reliability. They install quickly and posi- 
tively. There’s no need to bend or loop wire — it goes straight into 
the unit from the back and is held firmly and permanently by a wire 
clamp. Theyre safer, too — there are no exposed wire ends. And 
they’re ideal for use with heavier (10 to 14) wire. Top-wiring with 
conventional binding screws is optional. 


FEATURES © HERE ARE A FEW 


Double switch blades protected by 2 Bakelite barriers to snuff arcing © Self- 
aligning double switch blades give positive connection with solid, one-piece 
stationary contacts @ Plenty of wiring room in the box ® Switch mechanism 
is totally enclosed © One-piece base plate, with washer type plaster ears, is 
firmly locked into switch cover. 

10 and 20 Ampere sizes are available with Brown or Ivorylite handles or as 
lock-type units; for 1- and 2-pole, 3- and 4-way, and single pole, quadruple 
break connections. 


ARCHITECTS 

| THAT KNOW BEST 
FY ae 

Lee HART 


HEGEMAN 
DIVISION 


WRITE TODAY FOR LITERATURE ON THESE 
AND OTHER H&H WIRING DEVICES. 
Address: 2308 LAUREL STREET 
HARTFORD 6, CONN. 














ENCLOSED 
SWITCHES 


WIRING 
DEVICES 


THE ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ee en a omen. BB om @ om | i 5 
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rials. In the fascinating book Cyher. 
netics, Norbert Wiener says, in an illy 
minating aside, that a culture built o; 
economic values alone is bound eventy. 
ally to dehumanize and at last to de. 
stroy itself. Perhaps the same is true 
of architecture. 

The discussion panel in the present 
case seemed to be somewhat diffidently 
aware of this. And they pinned down 
the basic reason for their somewhat 
discouraging conclusions—ignorance of 
what human beings are and want and 
need in order to remain human beings, 
Again and again they confess that 
technical developments in lighting and 
ventilation—to cite but two examples— 
are far in advance of either psycholog- 
ical or physiological knowledge of opti- 
mal human conditions. The “perfectly” 
lighted room, with brightness contrasts 
minimized, is also the most soporific 
room. Who knows where the need for 
variety and interest should intersect 
the search for mechanical perfection? 
What about windows and views? What 
about the sense of space in interiors? 
In the conflict between the need for 
minimum cubage and the apparently 
real demand for height in rooms of a 
certain area, where shall the designer 
stand? There seems still in some libra- 
rians a certain definite anti-aestheti 
feeling, almost as if it were really more 
difficult to read or work in a good- 
looking interior than an ugly one; ther 
are traces of this feeling here, thoug! 
the basically integrated attitude of the 
good modern architect seems to be grad- 
ually overcoming it. 

This book thus offers profound sub- 
jects for thought in addition to a min 
of information; puzzlement as well as 
enlightenment. Yet it is a must fot 
architects interested in libraries and 
because of its implications, for all ar- 
chitects devoted to the future of thei 
art. Particularly valuable is Chapte! 
IX, “Library Planning: A Bibliograph- 
ical Essay.” It is superb, and its careful 
evalutions of the works cited make tt 
much more than the usual routin« 
list. TALBOT HAMLIN 


SR. DR.: ARQUITECTO NEUTRA 


Architecture of Social Concern. (Ard 

tectura Social.) Richard Neutra Gert! 
Todtmann, Caixa Postal 36 -_— 

Paulo, Brasil, 1948. 218 p 

$12.95 

This bilingual volume, Portuguese 4! 
English, will be of more interest fo! 
its philosophy than for its models 10 
imitation or inspiration, “prototype 
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HOW TO HEAT A MODERN HOME... 
tee WMlodtire Ue, 


It’s easy to understand the swing to B & G Hydro-Flo 
Radiant Panel Heating . . . it offers exclusive advan- 
tages with instant appeal to both the man and woman of 
the house. 

This heating system is hidden away in the floor or 

ceiling—nothing visible—nothing to prevent com- 
plete freedom of furniture and drapery arrangement. 
It spreads an overall blanket of radiant warmth— 
draftless—soft and soothing as Spring sunshine. 
' All this luxurious comfort and convenience is pro- 
vided at low operating cost. B & G Hydro-Flo Heating automatically ad- 
justs itself to every change in the weather—never overheats—never burns 
fuel needlessly. 

And not least, B & G Hydro-Flo Heating furnishes an all year 'round 
supply of hot water—24 hours a day—plenty for automatic washers, 
showers, every household use. 

For the complete story, send for free booklet, “Capture the Sun with 
B & G Hydro-Flo Heating.” 


” 











Hydre-Fie Radiant Panel Heating 


BELL & GOSSETT CO., Dept. BC-37, Morton Grove, Iinois 


oReg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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CONCEALING 
FRAME 


In Up Position—Canopy ai 
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and Arme Concealed 


be — 6'-6" PROJECTION 


may help you to understand why ALUMAROLL-FANNER 
is the leader in the aluminum Roll-Up Awning field. 





ALUMAROLL, pioneers in the metal awning 
field, with over 100,000 successful installations, 
have prepared for you (im AIA file form) an 
Awning Manual that gives complete instructions 
and specifications for determining the correct 
style, type and sise of awning required to 
answer your sun control problem. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 







Enhance your reputation— Specify ALUMAROLL- FANNER 


Orchard Brothers Inc. 


63 Meadow Rd. Rutherford, N.J. 
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for serial production.” Projects for 
schools, health centers, housing, and 
rural hospitals, designed for Porto Rieo 
are chiefly of interest to architects 
working in semitropical climates and 
for undeveloped areas; for them there 
are many suggestive plans and con- 
struction details. 

As an addition to the Neutra litera. 
ture this book will be welcomed since it 
includes a 16-page photographic survey 
of his work as a whole, although the 
cuts are too small to serve as more than 
notes and are not identified. Alone of 
his executed projects Channel Heights 
is included in some detail, but this has 
already been extensively published. 
Plans and diagrams are well reproduced 
but the perspectives less well. The 
English text has the emphatic quality 
of some translations in which familiar 
ideas take on new shades of meaning 
through the use of unexpected words. 

The general direction of the ideas 
expressed can be judged by these: 
There is a “mental colonialism” about 
our tendency to think of modern archi- 
tecture in terms of cold Europe and 
America. The architectural problems 
to which we have given most thought 
are urban ones; it is now time to recog- 
nize the vastness of the rural program 
and its different basis, the primary 
need for health and education buildings. 
It may be, as this book states, that the 
most fertile aspect of our civilizatior 
is in its supra-individual aspects. In a 
concluding essay Neutra indicates that 
the intuitive understanding of the ar- 
chitect is necessary to achieve at once 
results that scientific research with its 
prolonged methods of analysis cannot 
now, if ever, arrive at. 

“The still imponderable intuition of 
individuals gifted with still-puzzling 
nervous coordination and inner balances 
must be respected if it comes to the art 
of planning and design.” The archi- 
tect’s function is thus defined in oppo 
sition to pseudo-science, “rock-rigi¢ 
data dug out of the deep-freeze.” 

The buildings illustrated reaffirm 
Neutra’s mastery of design, his ability 
to achieve agreeable forms from the 
simplest elements such as strong hor'- 
zontals, and a plastic variety apparent) 
effortless yet really due to his extraor 
dinarily sensitive and refined mind. 

C. V. L. MEEKS 


U.N. ON PLANNING 


Housing and Town and Country Pilar 
ning. United Nations Publications Sa 
No. 1948-I1V-7. Columbia Unive rei 
Press, Morningside Heights, Nev York 
N. Y., 1948. 74 pp., illus. $1.5 
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GETTING DOWN TO DETAILS—TELEPHONE RACEWAYS ARE IMPORTANT 


The smaller a home is, the more it makes little 
refinements stand out. Well up on the list with 
today’s homeowners are the neatness and 
convenience of built-in telephone facilities. 


lf you select locations for telephone outlets 
in advance, you can avoid exposed telephone 
wires on walls and woodwork. A few lengths 
of pipe or flexible tubing, placed inside the 
walls during construction, will carry the wires 
to the outlets. 


For homes of any size, your Bell Telephone 
Company will be glad to help you plan modern 
telephone arrangements. Just call your Tele- 
phone Business Office and ask for “Architects 
and Builders Service.” 








Samuel G. Wiener and William 8. Wiener, Architects 


“KITCHEN 


BKF'ST S| T 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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There’s Food for Thought for You in— | 7 Reviews « 4 
| 
‘ (Continued from page 112) 
The Case of the Ritzy Restaurant 
of ily Bulletin 1 of the United Nations ap- 





. pears to be the noble beginning of a 
worthwhile publishing program. In- 
cluded in this first issue are genera] 
articles on Great Britain, the Far East. 
Europe, India, Poland, and Sweden. 
Contained also are other interesting 
articles on such topics as: “The Current 
Change in Civic Hopes and Attitudes,” 
by Catherine Bauer; “Mass Production 
to Relieve Housing Shortages,” }) 
Maciej Nowicki; “A New Building 
Material: Paper Honeycomb-Cor: 
‘Sandwich’ Panels,” extracted from 
HHFA bulletin. The booklet also con- 
tains an excellent bibliography. 

J. H. LIVINGSTON: 





A) 





HOUSING ALL PEOPLES 


Housing and Town and Country Plan- 


Purchasing Agent: “| thought this was a first class place to ning. Bulletin 2, Departme nt of Social 
‘ eat. Just look — paper napkins!” Affairs, United Nations, Lake Success 
Chief Draftsman: “You should talk! Over at the plant you N. Y., April, 1949. International Doeu- 

ments Service, Columbia University, 


expect my department to produce useful drawings on 
perishable tracing paper instead of permanent Arkwright 
Tracing Cloth!’ 


Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N.Y. 60 pp., illus. $1.00 

This second issue of what is essentially 
an international magazine of housing 








— — and planning contains articles by Wal- 
: . . ter Gropius, J.J.P. Oud, and others. 

As vital as each expertly drawn plan, 1S the material It includes in its contents statements 
which receives, reproduces and preserves it. For this on housing in India, Poland, Canada, 
important purpose, the matted fibers of paper cannot Brazil, Australia, and the United King- 


dom; also a description of the forma- 
tion of the United Nations Working 
Group on Housing and Town and Coun- 


compare with the selected, uniform, new cotton fibers 
woven and bonded into Arkwright Tracing Cloth! 


Use Arkwright, even for preliminary or one-job draw- try Planning. This Group will act as a 
ings that may be urgently needed for future use or link between the U.N. itself and its 
reference. That’s the safer, thriftier way! various specialized agencies such as 

I.L.0., U.N.E.S.C.O., W.H.O., etc. The 
Prove to yourself the extra worth and work ability publication reflects somewhat the fact 


that the coordinating group is barely 


organized and is not yet sure just how 
or where it should direct its activities. 


of Arkwright for all drawings. Send for generous 
working samples. Arkwright is sold by leading draw- 


ing material dealers everywhere. Arkwright Finishing ciaiciess Me tn tnck dieciatenaien a 
Co., Providence, R. I. see such a publication appear, and the 
present issue indicates that it will serve 


The Big Six Reasons Why a useful function. T.H.C. 


Arkwright Tracing Cloths Excel 


1. Erasures re-ink without feathering. 

2. Prints are always sharp and clean. 

3. Tracings never discolor or go brittle. URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 

4. No surface oils, soaps or waxes to dry out. ge : , 
5. No pinholes or thick threads Rethinking Urban Redevelopment. ( 0!¢- 
man Woodbury and Frederick A. Gut- 


6. Mechanical processing creates permanent : : Re ; . r 
° ® “ heim. Public Administration Service, 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill., 194% 


26 pp., $1.00 





transparency. 
Number 1 in the Urban Redevelopment 
Series, this pamphlet presents an analy- 
sis of the present situation and outlook 
for U.S. urban redevelopment in th 


postwar period. Much of the material 


T R A C 4 N G C 1 Oo T Hi & was drawn from notes taken by Guthemm 
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USED IN FOREMOST HOSPITALS EVERYWHERE 














SPECIFY G-J DEVICES 
FOR SILENT AND EFFICIENT HOSPITAL DOOR CONTROL 


For Entrance and Vestibule 
Doers 
fer to pages 10. an “ 6 
For ee te and 
Receiving Doors 
>] 80 or F-40. 
Refer t pages 14 and 26 
For Corridor Single or 
_ Doubte Keg Deere 
Refer to page 6 
For Operating Room Double 
Acting Doors 
Ww Z4UU series. 


Refer to pac 5 
FR page 5 
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For Room Doors 















For Transom Adjusters 
440 or G-J 450 series. 
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Refer to page 22 















FRICTION ADJUSTMENT 
SCREW 









G-J 320 
Friction Door Holder 


Page 21 


Pneumatic aa 
Chambers 


Door Silencers 


Page 4 

















G-J 65 
For Wood Frames 


G-J 64 


For Metal Frames 























G-J 62 K. H. 
: D Mut Arm Pull 
For Interfering Doors or ‘a - ° Pane 44 heed wry gpl 






Doors That Contact 
Each Other 


T T Roll Riimner 






For Doors Where Knobs 
Strike the Wall 


G-J Flush | nper s. 
Refer to page 39 


Refer t page 3 38 
“For Slatted or Fly Doors 
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Par Stair or Steve Room 
Doors 
r W20 also F40 or W40. 
A I pages 28 and 26 
es Storm ner Screen Door 
Stop and Shock Absorber 





Floor Type Door Stops 
G-] FB-13 or FB-14. 


35 
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aig Type Door Holders 
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Refer to page 14 Refer to page 31 





Refer to Our General Catalog for Detailed Description of the Above Items 





GLYNN-JOHNSON CORPORATION 
Builders’ Hardware Specialties | 4422 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 











$3.19 Air Express cost helped this 


wildcatter strike it rich? 
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When a pump wa goes while drilling for oil, it’s costly. Idle men and equip- 
ment make profits evaporate. It happened to a wildcatter at 4 p.m. Phoned 800 
miles away for parts—delivered 11 P.m. that night by Air Express. 12 lbs. cost 
only $3.19. (Regular use of Air Express keeps any business moving.) 





$3.19 was complete cost. Air Express 
charges include speedy pick-up and de- 
livery service. Receipt for shipment, 
too. Makes the world’s fastest shipping 
service exceptionally convenient. 





Air Express goes on all Scheduled 
Airline flights. Frequent schedules — 
coast-to-coast overnight deliveries. 
Direct by air to 1300, cities, fastest 
air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 


Facts on low Air Express rates 


Special dies (28 lbs.) go 500 miles for $4.30. 
6-lb. carton of vacuum tubes goes 900 miles for $2.10. 
(Same day delivery if you ship early.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-u 
and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment an 
delivery is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. 
Assured pete. too—valuation coverage up to $50 without extra 


charge. 


action, phone Air Express Division, wed 
specify “Air Express delivery”’ on orders 












Practically no limitation on size or wei ht. For fast shippin ae 


express Agency. 





GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
te door in all principe! towns and cities 








AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 
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GRESSIVE ARCHITECT 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of THE U.S. 
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at a conference held last year by the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
National Association of Housing Off- 
cials, and Public Administration Clear- 
ing House. Assuming that some form of 
redevelopment is needed in most Amer. 
ican cities, the booklet, like the confer- 
ence, points up the many difficulties in- 
volved, rather than merely reviewing 
the case for redevelopment. A selected 
bibliography of recent literature that is 
readily available is included. M.W.K. 


LAW ON ENGINEERING 


Engineering Contracts and Specifica- 
tions. Robert W. Abbett. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 2nd Edition, 1948. 317 pp., 
$3.75 


This second edition is about 50 percent 
larger than the first and easily twice as 
useful. 

Abbett’s teaching experience helps il- 
luminate a path of clearer understand- 
ing of engineering contracts such as 
Lump-Sum, Unit-Price, Negotiated, 
variations of Cost-Plus Contracts and 
many others. 

The chapter on legal considerations is 
written lucidly and again demonstrates 
the author’s teaching skill. 

Three out of 12 chapters are devoted 
to elements, principles, and assembling 
of engineering specifications. The book 
offers 21 excellent rules for the writing 
of good specifications. These rules point 
unerringly. towards the major advan- 
tages found commonly in streamlining. 
However, the author’s conservative at- 
titude toward a straightforward recom- 
mendation of streamlining in engineer- 
ing specifications will not win friends 
among its advocates, including this re- 
viewer. Nevertheless, everyone inter- 
ested in contracts and specifications 
from an engineering viewpoint will 
want to add this valuable reference 
book to his library. BJS. 


The Specifications and Law on Engi- 
neering Works. Walter C. Sadler. Joh 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 487 pp. $5.00 


This book is designed primarily for the 
engineer with little or no legal train 
ing. Its 26 chapters dissect the con- 
cept, promotion, organization, and ®- 
nancing of engineering works. Legal 
aspects encompass such subjects as the 
nature of the contract, contractual 
parties and their capacities, illegal! su 
ject matter, offer and acceptance, com 
sideration, the discharge of a contract, 
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the formalities of seals and witnesses, 
the statute of frauds, agencies, part- 
nerships, corporations, sales, patents, 
patent ability, patent procedures and 
rights of parties, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the engineer and the law, the civil 
or Roman law, the English legal sys- 
tem, and the legal system in the United 
States. 

This reviewer will admit readily that 
he is far from qualified to quarrel with 
the author concerning the law. Never- 
theless, one cannot escape the impres- 
sion that the legal aspects of the book 
are too general. Where efforts are made 
to be specific, as in the case of corporate 
organization fees, the author runs afoul 
of individual state requirements. 

Specifications and Law on Engineer- 
ing Works contains much material of 
seeming unimportance to engineers. An 
engineer referring to this work would 
generally be interested in solving spe- 
cific problems relating to those ques- 
tions of law where, in the words of the 
author, “It is not practicable to have 
a lawyer available to give the nod for 
every decision.” Judged by this stand- 
ard it is difficult to understand why so 
much of the book is concerned with 
matters of only academic interest to the 
engineer. Certainly any member of the 
profession relying on the extensive 
treatment found in these pages might 
fail to heed the warning hidden away 
in one of the paragraphs that the en- 
gineer should not be his own lawyer. 

The introduction of questions is an 
excellent teaching device, particularly 
when answers are discernible from the 
text, which is not always so in the book. 

B.J.S. 


NOTICES 


AWARDS 


Two students at the University of 
Illinois have been awarded the 1949 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE Prizes pre- 
sented in a competition conducted by 
the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. 
Winner of the first prize of $50 and a 
First Medal for the best solution of 
this year’s problem, the design of a 
concert hall to seat 1500, was C. E. 
AsBuRY. Second prize of $25 and a 
First Medal were presented to R. E. 
BoLes. In addition, four Second Medals 
and 49 Mentions were awarded. 


The College of Architecture and De- 
sign, University of Michigan, has an- 
nounced the award of the George G. 
Booth Traveling Fellowship for 1949 to 
CHARLES W. Moore, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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In planning the hospital of tomorrow you'll 
want to include this new and strictly modern 
VOKALCALL Electronic Voice Communication 
System. At all times it provides direct two 
way communication between the patient and 
the nurse’s station, thus adding to the po 
tient’s comfort and security while saving the 
nurse many needless trips to the potient’s 
room. Easy to install, economical to operate; 
it’s built of the finest materials by a concern 
specializing in electric signaling and com- 
munication systems since 1892. The 
VOKALCALL System can also be quickly 
adapted for use in hospitals now in opere 
tion. Write for FREE descriptive literature 
and specifications. 


AUTH ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
34-20 45th St., Long Island City, 1, N.. 
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covering of stone! 


@ The secret of a Johns-Manville Flexstone Roof 
is in the felts. They’re made of fireproof, rotproof, 
enduring asbestos. 


Flexstone Built-Up Roofs won't dry out from 
the sun . . . need no periodic coating. They're 
smooth-surfaced, too—permit thorough drainage 

. make any damage easy to locate and repair. 
They are fe. Saecuene each job... applied only 
by J-M Approved Roofers. 


J-M Asbestos felts are perforated to make ap- 
plication easier ... give you a smoother job and 
conform better to irregularities in the roof deck. 


Send for Flexstone brochure BU-51A. — 
Contains complete specifications é 
Address: Johns-Manville, Box 290, Ly 


New York 16, N. Y. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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the formalities of seals and witnesses, 
the statute of frauds, agencies, part- 
nerships, corporations, sales, patents, 
patent ability, patent procedures and 
rights of parties, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the engineer and the law, the civil 
or Roman law, the English legal sys- 
tem, and the legal system in the United 
States. 

This reviewer will admit readily that 
he is far from qualified to quarrel with 
the author concerning the law. Never- 
theless, one cannot escape the impres- 
sion that the legal aspects of the book 
are too general. Where efforts are made 
to be specific, as in the case of corporate 
organization fees, the author runs afoul 
of individual state requirements. 

Specifications and Law on Engineer- 
ing Works contains much material of 
seeming unimportance to engineers. An 
engineer referring to this work would 
generally be interested in solving spe- 
cific problems relating to those ques- 
tions of law where, in the words of the 
author, “It is not practicable to have 
a lawyer available to give the nod for 
every decision.” Judged by this stand- 
ard it is difficult to understand why so 
much of the book is concerned with 
matters of only academic interest to the 
engineer. Certainly any member of the 
profession relying on the extensive 
treatment found in these pages might 
fail to heed the warning hidden away 
in one of the paragraphs that the en- 
gineer should not be his own lawyer. 

The introduction of questions is an 
excellent teaching device, particularly 
when answers are discernible from the 
text, which is not always so in the book. 

B.J.S. 
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Two students at the University of 
Illinois have been awarded the 1949 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE Prizes pre- 
sented in a competition conducted by 
the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. 
Winner of the first prize of $50 and a 
First Medal for the best solution of 
this year’s problem, the design of a 
concert hall to seat 1500, was C. E. 
AsBuRY. Second prize of $25 and a 
First Medal were presented to R. E. 
BOLEs. In addition, four Second Medals 
and 49 Mentions were awarded. 


The College of Architecture and De- 
sign, University of Michigan, has an- 
nounced the award of the George G. 
Booth Traveling Fellowship for 1949 to 
CHARLES W. Moore, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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“Our firm of architects is engaging 
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Left, a big Barcol OVERdoor 
on the main truck entrance in- 
to the plant. This door is elec- 
trically operated, opening and 
closing smoothly and quickly 
by convenient switch control. 
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Wisconsin is one of our States where good food is 
enthusiastically produced ...and consumed. Only 
natural, then, that in building the Rippin’ Good 
Cookies new plant, up-to-date design and quality 
equipment were used throughout... including 
Barcol OVERdoors on the service entrances. The 
Barcol OVERdoor is ideal for buildings where 
lasting performance is important. It is sturdily 
built of best materials, carefully engineered for 
strength, durability, and smooth operation, and 
accurately installed and serviced by factory-trained 
men. The Barcol OVERdoor excels in being 
weathertight AND easy-working. For details of 
possible applications, consult your Barber-Colman 
representative. See Our Catalog in Sweets’. 
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fessional Practice in urging our special 
abilities. Your compensation will be an 
appropriate percentage of our fee. Are 


If any of these questions are an- 
swered in the affirmative, will the re- 
sulting agreement be illegal or un- 
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Unquestionably psychoanalysts would 
say that the problem exemplified by 
these questions has been gnawing at 
the subconscious of many an architect 
(not necessarily in the form in which 
they have been put above). However. 
whether the language is more or less 
genteel or the situation any one of the 
other variants which human ingenuity 
can devise, it is unquestionably a situ- 
ation which should be faced squarely 
by the profession. The individual archi- 
tect is troubled whether to engage a 
layman to solicit commissions. He also 
is faced by the corollary of the problem, 
when other members of the profession 
decide to use laymen for that purpose. 

It would be presumptuous of the 
writer to attempt to determine this 
question of ethics in this column. This 
the profession must do. But here it can 
be stated that every architect is entitled 
to a definitive guide which can deter- 
mine his own answer to this question 
and which will serve to police those 
who are inclined to stray from princi- 
ples clearly and definitely set forth by 
the profession. No such set of ethical 
principles determining this question is 
available. 


A start towards answering the legal 
question is appropriate here. In each 
case the state statute and the court 
decisions interpreting the state statute 
would control. Unfortunately there is a 
paucity of the latter. 

In the interest of getting a fairl) 
comprehensive guide, the writer ad- 
dressed a communication presenting 
this problem to the Executive Secre- 
tary of Professional Conduct of the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, since the New York Law has 
served as a model for those of man) 
other states. In the absence of a specific 
prohibition against solicitation, or spe 
cific approval of the practice, the ques 
tion resolves itself into whether solici- 
tation constitutes the practice of ar 
chitecture. If it does, the practice }s 
illegal; if it does not, there is no Vi 
lation of law. Accordingly my lette! 
read in part as follows: 

“The Education Law (Mckinneys 
Cons. Laws of N. Y., Book 16, 5&€: 
7309) provides that it shall be a m* 
demeanor for any person to practice 0 
offer to practice or hold himself out 4 
entitled to practice architecture unless 
duly licensed. In relation to this ane 
other companion provisions, I would lik 
to know, (1) Whether there is any ™& 
striction upon the solicitation of a com 
mission by an architect (2) If there * 
no such restriction, is it illegal tor 
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ENDURO-ASHLAR ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 


Exterior beauty that will beckon more retail business is assured when 
you design with Enduro-Ashlar Architectural Terra Cotta. In indi- 
vidual units large or small, plain or sculptured, and in an unlimited 
range of imperishable ceramic colors, it’s tailor-made to meet your 
most exacting specifications. What's more, the fire-hardened surface of 
Enduro-Ashlar Architectural Terra Cotta resists weather-stain and big- 
city grime. Because it requires only simple soap-and-water washings, 
minimum maintenance is combined with maximum appearance. 


Construction detail, data, color samples, estimates, advice on preliminary 
sketches, will be furnished promptly without charge. 


KNICKERBOCKER MOTORS, INC. 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Mortimer E. Freehef— Architect 
Schultz Constr. Corp.— Builder 


In a neutral oyster gray that dis- 
plays cars to sales advantage, 
imperishable Enduro-Ashlar Ar- 
chitectural Terra Cotta modern- 
izes this building from the ground 
to the under-side of the second- 
story sills. Its bigh appearance 
value, coupled with inexpensive 
maintenance, makes Enduro- 
Ashlar an ever-increasing favorite 
with smart merchandisers. 


FEDERAL SEABOARD TERRA COTTA CORP. 


ewe: 10 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
PLANTS AT PERTH AMBOY AND SOUTH AMBOY, N.J. 
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For over 55 years Kayline 


has maintained an outstanding 
reputation for its complete line 
of modern lighting fixtures. 
The new Slimline fixtures bring 
you the latest advances in 
fluorescent lighting. These 
modern up-to-the-minute units 
come in three styles and are 
designed to fulfill every Slim- 
line lighting need. They may be 
used for individual or continu- 
ous installations, and are en- 
gineered to give easier, lower 
cost maintenance. 

In addition to the units pic- 
tured, Kayline Slimline is 
available in Channelite. For de- 
tails on Slimline lighting, send 
for a Kayline Catalog Supple- 


ment. 

Kayline Catalogs cover our 
three fields—commercial, resi- 
dential, industrial. They are 
designed to help you plan more 
and better light. Send for one 
or all of them today ! 





For over 55 years 








THE KAYLINE CO. 
2480 E. 22nd ST. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
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layman to solicit such commissions for 
an architect (3) If such activity is per- 
missible, may a solicitor be paid by the 
architect a fee based upon the business 
which is solicited, or must the compen- 
sation of the solicitor be unrelated to 
the business he acquires for the archi- 
tect. 

“T believe a definitive answer to these 
questions would greatly aid the pro- 
fession.” 

In reply the Executive Secretary 
stated: 

“In response to your letter of May 
25, 1949, I can now inform you that 
none of the situations which you posed 
in your letter can be considered a vio- 
lation of the laws pertaining to the 
practice of Architecture in this state. 
I do not see any prohibition against an 
architect employing a solicitor, nor do 
I see any violation if the solicitor is 
paid a fee based upon the business 
which was solicited.” 

Thus it would appear that the solici- 
tation of business and the acceptance 
of fees for such solicitation probably 
does not constitute the practice of ar- 
chitecture and is therefore lawful. 


If such conduct is lawful, the next 
question presented is whether such con- 
duct is ethical. The Standards of Pro- 
fessional Practice established by the 
A.I.A. and set forth in Document No. 
330 do not refer to the problem of so- 
licitation or of splitting of fees. Para- 
graph 7 refers to publicity and adver- 
tising but not to direct solicitation of 
business, as follows: 

“An architect shall avoid exagger- 
ated, misleading or paid publicity. He 
shall not take part, nor give assistance, 
in obtaining advertisements or other 
support toward meeting the expense of 
any publication illustrating his words, 
nor shall he permit others to solicit 
such advertising or other support in 
his name.” 

In interpreting this section, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the A.I.A. determined that 
the use of paid advertising was un- 
ethical but that it was not improper to 
hire public relations counsel. Although 
related, this standard and its interpre- 
tation does not resolve the problem as 
to the propriety of solicitation of busi- 
ness and the making of payments to 
solicitors by the architect, based upon 
the amount of business obtained. 

The architect, of course, is permitted 
by the Standards of Professional Prac- 
tice to offer his services to anyone pro- 
vided “that he rigidly maintains his 
professional integrity, disinterestedness 
and freedom to act’. The architect is 
further required to be absolutely dis- 
interested in his advice to his client 
and if he acts in a judicial capacity 
as between client and contractor, he 
must act with entire impartiality. “His 
honesty of purpose must be above sus- 
picion.” 


It is possible that solicitation of bus) 
ness by a contractor for an architect 
would result in a divided allegiance of 
the architect between the client ang 
contractor. If this were the case, the 
acceptance of such solicitation would 
undoubtedly be considered an unethica] 
practice. On the other hand, solicita. 
tion of business by a third party may 
not have any relationship to the fidelity 
of service of the architect to his client 
and therefore the ethical principles 
which have been referred to heretofore 
would have no application. Such g0- 
licitation may as a matter of fact ly 
desirable from the viewpoint of fre 
competition by architects and the ad- 
vantages to the public and professio 
that result from such competition. 


The conflict and confusion at present 
in the profession is aptly illustrated by 
the Code of Ethics adopted by the 
Georgia Chapter of the A.I.A. One 
provision of this code provides that “An 
architect may introduce to a possible 
client the service which he is able to 
perform.” This provision would seem t 
approve solicitation. However, in the 
same code, the following quotation from 
Marcus Vitruvius, architect in the reigr 
of Augustus Caesar, is included: 

“An architect should be high-minded 
not arrogant but faithful, just and eas) 
to deal with; without avarice. Let hin 
not be mercenary nor let his mind be 
preoccupied with his remunerations 
Let him preserve his good name with 
dignity. At the request of others, not at 
his own, should he undertake a task.” 

Thus ethical judgment of this Roma! 
architect would seem to disapprove of 
solicitation. In any event, nothing in 
the Georgia Code refers to solicitatior 
by a third party on behalf of the ar- 
chitect. 


Nothing here discussed should be con- 
strued as any indication of this writer's 
opinion as to solicitation of commis 
sions by laymen. The problem is one 
that has been faced by every profes 
sion with startlingly different results 
Among physicians, “fee-splitting” eve! 
among members of the profession, 
held anathema. Among lawyers, fee 
splitting is a respectable procedure, 
“splitter” and “splittee” are each duly 
licensed to practice. In other profes- 
sions, there is no restriction on 
division of fees. 

What should be the rule for archi- 
tects is something that the professi0 
itself should determine; but it is U* 
questionably important that rules for 
the guidance of the individual architect 
with relation to the specific pro lem be 
set up. 
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In Vincent (Alabama) High School, large win- 
dows are glazed with Hammered Aklo Glass 


to reduce solar heat in classrooms and to pro- 
vide softer light over desks and blackboard. 





It’s softer... it’s cooler 


Through BLUE RIDGE FROSTED AKLO GLASS 


Reduces Glare—The sun’s rays are filtered 
through this remarkable blue-green glass. 
When Frosted Ak/o* Glass is used, direct rays 
and reflections are softened. This means less 
eye fatigue, easier vision . . . important factors 
wherever close work is required. 


Retards Sun Heat— 4k/o Glass absorbs 
solar heat, reradiates much of it back out- 
doors, keeping interiors cooler. Temperatures 
and humidities can be more accurately con- 
trolled. Load on air-conditioning systems is 
lessened. Result: more efficient buildings with 
greater indoor comfort. 








Aklo Glass is manufactured by the Blue Ridge 
Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee, 
and sold through Libbey ‘Owens ‘Ford glass dis- 
tributors. To see for yourself how Frosted Ak/o 
Glass reduces glare and sun heat, ask your 
distributor for a Radiometer demonstration. 





*R 





Free Book on Reduction 
of Sun Glare and Heat. 











Write to Blue Ridge Sales 
Division, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., 9189 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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IT SEEMS TO ME THAT I'VE MET A GREAT 
MANY ARCHITECTS’ WIVES RECENTLY, 
and very charming they usually are. 
I think that some time in the future 
I might write a piece attempting to 
show the influence of some of these 
women on their husbands’ work. I’d 
never be able to do it so long as I 
wanted to stay friends with the archi- 
tects themselves. 


I HAVE ALSO DISCOVERED THAT MANY 
OF THE WIVES READ THE ARCHITECTURAL 
MAGAZINES more carefully than their 
husbands do. Diana Stubbins has offered 
to conduct a column devoted to the 
problems of the architectural wife. What 
do you women think of the idea? I’m 
not quite sure whether either Diana 
or I feel entirely serious about it. If 
some of you—Helen, Jo, Jeannie, Gertie, 
Pipsan, Lily, Orlean, Molly, Agnes, 
Ruth, Gladys, Sylvia, Dorothy, Elsie, 
Kelly, Isabel, Catherine, and the rest— 
have anything you want to say about 
your troubles, your pride, your aspira- 
tions, the help or the hindrance a wife 
may be to an architect-husband, I’d 
be glad to hear from you. I think that 
at least one article could be developed 
around the subject. 


SPEAKING OF COLUMNS—AND MORE 
DEFINITELY THIS TIME—I want to an- 
nounce the fact that Carl Feiss, director 
of the School of Architecture at the 
University of Denver, will shortly be 
conducting a column for us on the sub- 
ject of architectural education. Carl 
hopes, with us, that it will develop into 
an interesting and useful medium for 
discussion of various educational prob- 
lems as they arise, a place for the archi- 
tects to turn to for an answer to the 
perennial question, “What’s happening 
in the schools these days?” and a sound- 
ing board for teachers and students. 
The first introductory column will ap- 
pear next month. 


STILL SPEAKING OF COLUMNS, Bernard 
Tomson tells me that he has something 
really hot that he’s saving for the Oc- 
tober issue. Tomson’s IT’S THE LAW 
column has already raised so many con- 
troversial questions—including the one 
on the adequacy of the available con- 
tract documents—that special meetings 
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of several architectural groups have 
been held to discuss these matters, and 
last month he traveled to Lexington, 
Kentucky, to speak at the summer meet- 
ing of the Kentucky A.I.A. Chapter. 


NOW THAT I'M STARTED, I'M GOING TO 
BRAG A LITTLE. I doubt whether any 
architectural journal has begun—and 
continued—as many features which are 
of practical use to the practicing pro- 
fession, in a few years, as PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE has instituted recently. 
For instance: the various case studies 
in the ARCHITECT AND HIS COMMUNITY 
and FIELDS OF PRACTICE series; the 
CRITIQUES (incidentally, we’re trying 
a new technique in the November is- 
sue) ; the NEWSLETTER, which gives you 
the important news of the field in cap- 
sule form; the OFFICE PRACTICE series; 
IT’S THE LAW; John Rannell’s TECHNI- 
CAL PRESS column; the various examples 
of streamlined specifications; the PROG- 
RESS REPORT page, pulling out particu- 
larly newsworthy items for fuller con- 
sideration; this P. S. page (which of 
course is written entirely for my own 
entertainment), etc., etc. 

When you add to that the regular 
reporting on outstanding new buildings 
(presented in our own staccato, easy- 
to-read technique) and the full coverage 
we have given to technical developments 
(did you notice the index of technical 
articles for the last three years in 
the July issue?), we aren’t at all 
ashamed of the journalistic job we’ve 
been doing. I just want to be sure we 
get full credit, that’s all. Incidentally, 
we now have the largest professional 
circulation any architectural magazine 
has ever had. End of plug! 


I DOUBT WHETHER ANY COMPETITION 
JURY EVER DID A MORE SERIOUS JOB OF 
WORK and then had more fun relaxing 
after it was over than the group who 
went to Colorado Springs for the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Headquarters 
Building judgment. There were moun- 
tains to see and to climb, after the 
large number of entries had been care- 
fully considered in four full workdays; 
the Jan Ruhtenbergs and the Gordon 
Ingrahams (she’s Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
granddaughter and an architect) en- 
tertained the group royally at the 
Springs; then for two days the entire 
delegation went up to Denver and was 
given a whirl by the local architects and 
the school at D.U. The jurors and Jedd 
Reisner and I had to pay for that part 
of the trip by participating in an in- 
formal panel discussion which was sup- 
posed to be on the subject of regional- 
ism. The argument got completely out 
of hand, however, ranged over the whole 
subject of design and delved as well 
into educational matters. 

On the final night, before the group 
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broke up, we decided to penalize anyone 
who mentioned the nasty word architec- 
ture. That same evening (earlier) some- 
one made the excellent suggestion that 
the jury should have a reunion, in 
Tulsa, when the building itself is fin- 
ished. The idea would be to judge how 
well the competition had actually 
worked, in the sense of producing a 
good structure for the Jaycees. I think 
it’s a fine thought, and I hope it can 
somehow be done. 


ON MAY 3 LAST ROBERT MOSES, NEW 
YORK CITY’S PARK COMMISSIONER, DE. 
LIVERED A TALK at Dartmouth College 
which was a pretty nasty attack on town 
and city planning. He said, in part: 

The veteran who wants a house or an 
apartment of his own wants it now, not 
when the academic planners have de- 
signed and built an entire new city for 
him ... parents who complain of dis- 
tant, overcrowded schools see no desks 
and seats in Frank Lloyd Wright's 
Usonia and in the troubled dreams of 
Le Corbusier, Gropius, and the regional 
planners ... the merchants and proper- 
ty owners who pay most of the bills— 
what is to become of them and of the 
City’s credit while irresponsible green- 
belters are declaring half the City’s 
real estate worthless for complete re- 
zoning on new bulk and angle-of-light 
theories...” 

Moses was actually complaining, not 
about any theories of the men he men- 
tioned, but about the work being done 
right in New York by the City Plan- 
ning Commission, with the technical 
assistance of Harrison, Ballard & Allen 
as consultants, and the advice of an 
Architects’ Advisory Committee set up 
by the N.Y. Chapter, A.I.A. This study 
is intended to lead to revision of the 
New York Zoning Ordinance, is con- 
sidering suggestions from every source, 
and should result in a much-needed 
modernization of that Ordinance. 


ALL CREDIT TO ARTHUR HOLDEN. who 
spoke out sharply to Moses, called his 
remarks “grossly misleading and vitu- 
perative,” and went on to say: 

Here is a case of a man who 8 
recognized as one of the ablest adminis- 
trators in public life, a man who is 4 
courageous and intelligent public off- 
cial so far as actual “getting things 
done” is concerned. When it comes to 
the technical side of planning Bob 
Moses disguises his own lack of knowl- 
edge by letting his emotions run away 
with him. ; 

Holden warned the New York archi- 
tects, and I think the warning might 
well be passed on to other parts of the 
country, that this attack will succeed 
unless the professional body of archi- 
tects gives the necessary aid and sup- 


port to colleagues. 








